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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ROMANCE DECLENSIONAL 
SYSTEM 


In the transition from Latin to the Romance Languages the 
Latin Declensional System is replaced by an analytical system in 
which preposition and syntactical position take the place of the 
distinctive case ending. Yet while Spanish and Italian had lost 
all distinctive case endings at the time of their emergence, 
Romanian has kept remnants of the Latin declensional system to 
this day and French possessed during the Medieval period at least 
a distinct double case system which distinguished an oblique from a 
nominative case. 

It is not surprising that Romanian which was cut off from the 
rest of the Romance speaking world at a comparatively early date 
should not have followed the general Romance trend. It is the 
question of the origin of the French double case system, however, 
which offers a problem to the Romance philologist. 

Since the French double case system is phonetically dependent on 
the final -s, it is tempting to explain the morphological phenomenon 
by the preservation of final -s on French soil. This explanation, 
however, forces us to “explain away” the absence of a double 
case system in Old Spanish, where the same phonetic condition, 
namely, the preservation of final -s, was also present. Thus 
Menéndez Pidal suggests that Spanish did not develop a double 
case system, because in one essential declension, namely, the 
singular of the second declension, Spanish inherited the Archaic 
Latin nominative in o rather than the classical nominative in us. 
A similar explanation is advanced by Mohl, who suggests that the 


1R. Menéndez-Pidal, Manual de gramdatica histérica espaiola, Madrid, 
1941, par. 74. 
145 
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archaic nominative in o was introduced everywhere in the Romance 
world—except in France where a Celtic substratum nominative in 
os caused the retention of the s as the characteristic mark of the 
nominative.” 

Opposed to theories such as those described above which assume 
that decision of double case system vs. single case goes back to the 
time of colonization of France or Spain, is the theory of H. F. 
Muller who claims that the simplification of the Latin six-case sys- 
tem to a two-case and finally one-case system was a common Ro- 
mance development and that “ this movement towards a simplifica- 
tion of a two-case system was, up to 770, practically as advanced in 
Gaul as in Italy and evidently in Spain.” * The emergence of the 
French double case system is then explained by Muller chiefly as a 
result of the linguistic reform of Charlemagne. This reform 
created a cleavage between Latin and Romance, and at the same 
time the necessity of simultaneous translation of Latin religious 
writings into popular Romance in the churches. This type of 
translation, however, necessitated that Romance kept at least a 
minimum of the morphological equipment of classical Latin and 
so the reduction to a single case was stopped on French soil and a 
double case system was created.* 

Another possible explanation for the French double-case system— 
suggested by U. T. Holmes in a review of Muller’s L’époque 
mérovingienne *—is to consider the single case as a sixth or seventh 
century innovation of the Central (i.e., Italian) Romance areas, 
which did not reach into the outlying area (especially Northern 
Gaul and Dacia). 

A study of eighth century Vulgar Latin material from France 
and Italy—comparable material from Spain is unfortunately not 
available—may help us to clarify the problem and to make a choice 
as to which theory seems most probable. The material considered 
in the study which is presented here consists of original eighth 
century documents from Northern France found in the collection 


* F. G. Mohl, Introduction @ la chronologie du latin vulgaire, Paris, 1899, 
22) ff. 

*H. F. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin, ZRPh, Beiheft 78, 1929, 
102. 

*H. F. Muller, L’Epoque mérovingienne, New York, 1945, 140-148. 

5 Word 1 (1946), 89. 
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of Jules Tardif* and the comparable eighth century documents 
from Lucca in Central Italy and from the North Italian area found 
in the Codice Diplomatico Longobardo of Luigi Schiaparelli.? The 
particular phenomenon which was singled out for statistical analysis 
as the most significant for a trend toward a single case was the 
replacement of the nominative by an oblique in the singular of the 
second and third declension of the general noun. 

The choice of the above-mentioned phenomena was dictated by 
the following considerations: For the texts under consideration 
plural forms are generally much less frequent than singulars and 
are thus apt to reveal very little in a statistical examination. In 
the first declension a reduction to a single case is general in France 
as well as in Italy. That proper names, especially place names, 
display tendencies which are different from the general nouns and 
tend at an early date to reduce the number of cases to one, has 
been noted before by almost all investigators of Vulgar Latin texts.® 
It was, thus, thought best to exclude place names and proper names 
from the general statistics, even though some statistics regarding 
the nominative of second declension proper names were included 
for the sake of comparison. 

The material used in this study has been examined and statisti- 
cally presented before: the French documents were studied by M. A. 
Pei and L. F. Sas; the Italian documents partly by the author and 
by his wife.® However, none of the previous studies presents a 
complete comparative picture or presents the statistics in the same 
form in which they are presented here. Thus a complete re- 
examination of the material was necessary and previous statistics 
were used only occasionally as a check on the accuracy of our 
figures. 

The data collected were organized in the following way: the 


* J. Tardif, Monuments historiques, Paris, 1866. 

7™L. Schiaparelli, Codice diplomatico longobardo 1, 11, Rome, 1929, 1933. 

8H. F. Muller, Chronology 101; M. A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth 
Century Texts in Northern France, New York, 1932, 230-231; C. H. Grand- 
gent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1907, 42-43. 

®°M. A. Pei, op. cit.; L. F. Sas, The Noun Declension System in Méro- 
vingian Latin, Paris, 1937; R. L. Politzer, A Study of the Language of 
Eighth Century Lombardic Documents, New York, 1949; F. N. Politzer, 
Dialectal Features in Eighth Century Vulgar Latin Documents from 
Italy, Columbia Diss. approved, 1949, unpublished. 
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Italian documents begin with the third decade of the eighth cen- 
tury and end with the year 774; the documents from each area 
(Lucca and Northern Italy) were thus grouped in three periods— 
720-39, 740-59, 760-774—in order to detect any possible progress or 
trend of substitution of oblique from nominative in the eighth cen- 
tury. The French documents begin with the outset of the cen- 
tury, but no originai documents written between 717 and 750 
are available. The documents written after 770 are under the 
influence of the linguistic reform of Charlemagne and show a 
deliberate artificial return to a more classical Latin standard.’ 
Thus the French documents group themselves in two sets: 700-717 
and 750-770. 

Within each group two figures were computed. First the per- 
centage of substitution of the oblique for the nominative case and 
then the percentage of individual scribes who substitute the oblique 
for the nominative. The second figure is meant as a check on the 
first which can be too much influenced by the habits of one 
single individual. 

The substitution of o or w for us in the nominative case occurs 
most frequently in apposition to a proper name: Ursus, filio, Theo- 
dulf (Schiaparelli, No, 190), Ego Alpertu munitario (Schiaparelli, 
No. 281). 

The comparative figures of these substitutions of the oblique for 
the nominative for the different areas and periods are the following: 


Scribes sub- 

Lucca us o (u) % of o(tu) Seribes stitutingo(u) % 
720-739 60 16 21% 13 7 54% 
740-759 134 45 25% 18 17 95% 
760-774 290 107 27% 22 20 90% 

North Italian 
720-739 14 0 0% 4 0 0% 
740-759 36 3 8% 6 3 50% 
760-774 33 ll 25% 9 5 55% 

Northern France 
700-717 23 0 0% 9 0 0 
750-770 119 4 3% 7 3 43% 


The comparison of the above figures reveals the following signi- 
ficant facts: In all three areas the trend toward the substitution of 


1° For the effects of the linguistic reforms of Charlemagne in the French 
Vulgar Latin texts, see Pei, op. cit., 9. 
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the oblique for the nominative seems to have progressed during the 
eighth century. In the case of the Lucca documents this trend is 
more visible in the comparison of individuals substituting o for us 
than in the figures of the total number of substitutions. This is 
due to the fact that many documents of the period 760-774 in 
Lucca originate with one scribe who is very conservative and 
unusually conscious of Classical Latin standards. In Northern 
Italy and Northern France the substitution of oblique for nomina- 
tive seems to occur only with the middle of the century. The actual 
number of occurrences of oblique for nominative in France seems 
significant if compared with the number of similar substitutions 
in Italy. 

A table of only the percentage of the substitution of o (or w) in 
the nominative of proper names follows: 


Lucca Northern Italy Northern France 
us ° % us ° % us ° 0 


720-39 13 12 48% 720-39 4 2 33% 700-717 83 3 4% 
740-59 33 38 53% 740-59 14 4 22% 750-770 64 17 21% 
760-74 141 180 56% 760-74 9 2 18% 
This table confirms the already mentioned observation that the sub- 
stitution of an oblique for a nominative case was more advanced in 
the proper name than in the general noun, The general pattern 
seems to follow the one found in the general noun. The Central 
Italian area shows the most advanced development. A very definite 
increase in time seems present in the Northern French area only. 
The comparatively high percentage figure for the first period in 
Northern Italy may very well be due to the extremely small sample 
of only six instances which is available for the period. 

The presentation of the statistics for the substitution of the 
oblique for the nominative in the third declension singular will 
confirm the general pattern shown by the second declension. 


Individuals 
Lucca Nom. Obl. % obl. Individuals using oblique % 
720-39 36 17 32% 13 7 54% 
740-59 93 41 31% 18 17 95% 
760-74 230 183 44% 22 20 90% 
Northern Italy 
720-39 8 2 20% 4 1 25% 
740-59 14 5 26% 6 3 50% 
760-74 36 16 31% 9 5 55% 
Northern France 
700-17 133 2 2% 9 1 11% 
750-70 123 9 8% 7 + 57% 


| | 
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Again we find the tendency toward the single case being most 
pronounced in the Lucca documents, while Northern France lags 
again quite considerably behind the Italian areas. Again we find 
in all areas a tendency toward increasing use of the oblique for the 
nominative as the eighth century progresses. This trend is again 
more clearly shown in the figures relating to individual scribes than 
in those referring to total number of occurrences, 

In connection with the substitution of the oblique for the nomi- 
native in the third declension it must also be pointed out that it 
seems to occur in the imparisyllabic nouns with the same general 
frequency as in the i-stems of the type—cices, civis, Thus we find in 
the Lucca documents: hac mea offersionem—firma et stabile valeas 
permamire (Schiaparelli, No. 269), presentem viganeum inter nos 
factum est (op. cit. No. 229), mediaetatem sit in potestate nostra 
(op. cit., No. 200); st . . . ipse Atripert nepote meo . . . de seculo 
recesserit (op. cit., No. 186). Numerous examples of the type 
make it clear that the loss of the nominative must be considered as a 
morphological trend rather than merely an automatic result of 
the loss of the final s alone. 

What is then the general conclusion which we seem permitted to 
draw from the statistical evidence here presented? First of all it 
seems fairly clear that the effacement of the distinct nominative 
was still in progress in eighth century Italy. This seems to dis- 
credit the theories which account for the establishment of the 
Romance single case by substratum or time of colonization argu- 
ments. What the evidence does seem to indicate, however, is a 
compromise between the two theories—mentioned at the outset of 
this short article—which see in the loss of the distinctive nominative 
a comparatively late development. In other words, both the fact that 
potentially the trend toward reduction to a single case was also 
present in France and the hypothesis that this reduction was an in- 
novation of the Central Italian area appear borne out by our 
evidence. 

The general picture of the history of the Italian (and Spanish) 
single case versus the Old French double case system must have 
been the following. The tendency to reduce to a single case 
originated probably in the Central (i.e., Italian) area where it was 
undoubtedly aided by the effacement of final -s. During the eighth 
century, this tendency — which was more pronounced in proper 
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names than in the general noun—spread into Northern Italy and 
finally into Northern France. All evidence seems to show that in 
Northern France the general noun was not affected by the trend 
until the middle of the eighth century. As far as Spain is con- 
cerned we lack comparable Vulgar Latin evidence and can only 
assume that the phenomenon spread during the eighth century— 
or perhaps even earlier—into the Iberian peninsula, 

In France, the documents immediately preceding the general 
linguistic reform of Charlemagne show the beginnings of a trend 
toward a single case. Yet French emerges in 842 with a distinctive 
double case system. This means that in France the very rudi- 
mentary trend toward reduction to a single case was aborted in its 
embryonic stage sometime betwen 770 and 842. Professor Muller’s 
hypothesis which connects this abortion with the linguistic reform 
of Charlemagne seems a logical explanation for this process. 


Rosert L. PoLirzer 
University of Washington 


FURTHER LIGHT ON THE “ DERNIERE AVENTURE” 
OF RETIF DE LA BRETONNE 


In Rétif de la Bretonne’s uneven but often highly interesting 
autobiography, Monsieur Nicolas, ou le ceur humain dévoilé, one of 
the most admired episodes is the long account of the 45-year old 
Rétif’s unhappy love affair with the 19-year old Sara Debée, 
daughter of his landlady. Those critics who have rated it above 
Manon Lescaut are certainly overenthusiastic, but it cannot be 
denied that as a novella it stands out in Rétif’s writings in somewhat 
the same way that the story of Manon and Des Grieux stands out 
among the works of the abbé Prévost. Rétif published three accounts 
of this episode: the first in a separate volume as La Derniére 
Avanture (sic) d’un Homme de quarante-cing ans (1783) ,1 then, in 


1 Although two separate volumes have been published in this century 
with the title La Derniére Aventure d’un Homme de quarante-cing ans 
(Paris, 1910 and Paris, 1912), it should be noted that the 1912 volume (I 
have not seen the other) is not a reprint of Rétif’s work of 1783, but of the 
version found in Monsieur Nicolas. 
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dramatic form, in Le Drame de la Vie (1793), and finally as the 
twelfth volume of Monsieur Nicolas (179%). He also wrote a 
fourth version,” that found in his journal, Mes Inscripcions (sic), 
the existence of which was revealed in the 1880’s, when Paul Cottin 
published it from a manuscript discovered in the Arsenal Library. 
This version is of special interest because, with it, we have an 
opportunity of comparing Rétif’s autobiography, as presented to 
the public, with his personal notes written for himself. The version 
found in Mes Inscripcions is not complete, however. As published 
by Cottin, Mes Inscripcions breaks off short in 1787, and there is 
a lacuna in 1781, precisely at the climax of Rétif’s affair with 
Sara. Cottin leaves a space on page 17, in between February 1 and 
February 15 (inscriptions n® 23-30 are missing), and says “un 
feuillet manque.” 

Fortunately for those interested in Rétif and his affair with Sara, 
the missing portion of Mes Inscripcions was not destroyed, it 
exists at the Bibliothéque Nationale as a part of Nowvelles acqu- 
sitions francaises 22772.8 The manuscript is in poor condition, 
and the part of it continuing the inscriptions from 1787 to 1796, 
when it seems to have stopped, is mainly illegible,* but the two 
pages (one folio) of the earlier missing part treating Rétif’s affair 
with Sara, are, with the exception of a few words, decipherable. 


? Actually, in date, it was the second. It was written in 1785. 

® According to a frequently retold story, Rétif’s manuscripts and papers, 
considerable in amount, were burned ten or fifteen years after his death. 
(See P. L. Jacob, Bibliographie ... de Rétif de la Bretonne, Paris, 1875, 
p. 14n., 406, 407.) Several survived, however: namely the manuscript at 
the Arsenal published by Cottin, and two at the Bibliothéque Nationale: 
n.a.fr, 3300 and 22772. Ms. 22772 contains, in addition to the unpublished 
portion of Mes Inscripcions, fragments of an unpublished work entitled 
Paris dévoilé par un indagateur, composé d’histoires racontées par les 
Converseuses-Tourterelles. This is also mostly illegible. Ms. 3300 is com- 
posed of some 50 folios of letters and miscellaneous papers. They are 
legible, but of very limited interest. At best they would furnish a few 
details for a complete biography of Rétif. 

*The microfilm of this manuscript (in my possession) has a note accom- 
panying it saying “ms. 22772 is in very poor condition.” Rétif’s hand- 
writing was not very legible at best. In this manuscript it is very cramped, 
and from 1787 on, gets progressively worse. Furthermore, to add to the 
difficulty is the fact that in the last portion of Mes Inscripcions, either 
through poverty or eccentricity, Rétif frequently made use of old bills, 
receipts and letters as copy paper, and wrote not only across the back, but 
sometimes, in palimpsest style, across the written or printed front. 
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We give here a transcription of this hitherto unpublished portion 
of Rétif’s “inscriptions ” dealing with the Sara affair, not only 
because it furnishes a few new details concerning Rétif and one of 
his best works, but also for the intrinsic interest of the sincere 
expression of feeling found therein.® 


(p. 976°) . .. le rebord* du second jardin (et ce fut avec une sensation 
délicieuse que je la revis) je l’écrivis en deux endroits différens, a la 
dixiéme pierre & droite du Pont Rouge sur le Quai d’Orléans, et vis a vis 
l’escalier des Bains des F........ & cété de ma date du 8 octobre ® sur le 
Quai d’Anjou. Elle était ainsi congue: 2 f. hod. El. am. & dule. habit. tard. 
ven. felicet. (2 février. Aujourd’hui j’ai aimé Elisa et j’ai regu des preuves 
de sa tendresse: le bonheur est venu bien tard.) 


24. Le 3 février est également daté: C’était un samedi et Sara ne 
retourna pas chés ses maitresses. Elle vint causer avec moi le soir. 3 f. El. 
vis. et confid. hab. (J’ai vu Elise et elle m’a confié ses secrets.) Elle me 
parla de sa mére, des amans que cette maratre lui avait procurés, ete. 


25. Le 4 février est une grande date! Elle exprime la derniére faveur 
pleinement accordée par Sara: 4 f. magn. di. felicitate plené Sara (grande 
journée que Sara vient de rendre pleinement heureuse.) Ces trois derniéres 
dates sont aux deux mémes endroits. La semaine suivante fut la derniére que 
Sara passa chés ses maitresses, les demoiselles Amé: elle revint demeurer 
chés sa mére le 10. 


26. Cette date est exprimée ainsi, au bout occidental de la rue Saint- 
Louis, 10 f. Sara nobiscum (Sara est avec nous.) 


27. Je fus heureux le 11: cette date 11 f. et les suivantes sont de suite, 


5 Since Cottin’s not particularly rare edition of Mes Inscripcions is fully 
annotated and since all persons referred to in the pages given here are 
(with one exception) identified there, our own notes will be limited to 
doubtful readings and the like. 

*This sheet is numbered “976” in the upper right hand corner. (Ap- 
parently the original numbering.) 

™This is the middle of inscription n° 22, which begins as follows: 
“Nous revoici & la date du 2 février; je venais de revoir Sara (Elise), 
parce qu’elle venait chés sa mére tous les jours de féte; je sentis un besoin 
de revoir ma date, pour exhaler mes tendres sentiments. Aprés avoir revu 
V’ancienne sur .. .” (ed. Cotin, p. 17). 

® This involves a puzzling question of transcription. The inscription of 
October 8 referred to here reads, in the Cottin edition, “ vis & vis l’escalier 
qui conduit aux bateaus de poisson.” Could this be a misreading? Here 
there is no doubt that the stairway is not that “ qui conduit aux bateaus de 
poisson,” but definitely the “escalier des Bains des F...... ” (I am 
uncertain of this word; it could very well be “ Finances.”) 


o 
uf 
ie ll 
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en commencant par le bas et remontant par le haut, 4 cété du linteau du 
premier jardin. (11 février, heureux.) 


28. Au-dessus, 12 f. Nic. Cum Sara. (le 12, chés Nicolet avec Elise). 
J’ai été ce lundi 11 (sic) chés Nicolet, avec Sara, sa mére et Florimont. 
Elle était & cété de moi, et elle me donna un avant-gout de la soirée déli- 
cieuse qu’elle devait me procurer le lendemain. . . .* Nous causimes avec 
la jolie gouvernante Fagon *° notre bonne. 


29.13 f. Nie. fel. maw. (le 13 le plus heureux des hommes chés Nicolet.) 
Sara m’avait parut (sic) prendre beaucoup de plaisir au spectacle chés 
Nicolet; aprés le diner nous obtinmes de sortir pour aler au Jardin du Roi, 
avec Florimont chercher des mottes de différentes plantes qu’enlévent les 
jardiniers au premier labour. A mi-chemin, je dis & Sara, Alons chés 
Nicolet? Elle parut hésiter; enfin elle accepta, et pria Florimont d’aler 
demander la permission & sa mére. II y courut, et nous la rapporta au bout 
du pont de la Tournelle. Nous primes un fiacre 4 la vieille Place aux Veaux, 
et nous fiimes conduits a la foire. Jamais, jusqu’A ce moment, je n’avais eu 
autant de plaisir, parce que jamais je ne m’étais trouvé dans une situation 
pareille, si ce n’est une fois avec Virginie: mais / (p. 1**) quelle différence! 
Celle-ci, en vraie coquette se donnait & tout ce qui venait . . . Nous nous 
assimes; Sara ne s’occupa que de moi; je passai ma main sous sa pélisse, 
et j’étreignis sa taille; une de ses mains tendrement pressée serrait une des 
miennes. Sara, jolie blonde, était en chapeau noir, elle avait un éclat 
séduisant. Tout ce qui nous vit s’étonnait, l’admirait et paraissait envier 
mon bonheur. Je nageais dans la volupté; non, il n’est pas possible d’étre 
plus heureux . . . HA! que Sara me donna de joie et que j’écrivis ma date 
avec plaisir! Que de larmes elle me fit répandre l’année suivante, & pareil 
jour, lorsque j’alai me pénétrer de douleur, & Vheure méme & laquelle je 
m’enivrais de volupté l’année précédente. Et voila de ces contrastes que mes 
dates me procurent; & mesure que temps s’écoule ces grandes jouissances se 
geminent (?) ** L’année prochaine, 1786, si j’existe, j’irai le 4 février relire 
ma date et je dirai “En 81, que j’étais heureux! . .. En 82, comme je 
pleurais mon bonheur perdu! (Je trouve écrite sous une note, & cette année, 


® The last two words of the sentence (written above the line as an after- 
thought) are illegible. 

1° This sentence is also in between the lines. I am uncertain as to the 
correctness of the transcription “ Fagon, notre bonne.” I have come across 
no other mention of this person. 

41 Although it is obvious that this is the verso of the leaf, it is numbered 
1.” 

12 The sense seems to require a verb in the third person present. The 
word is quite legible, except possibly for the third letter; I should be quite 
certain of the reading “geminent,” if I could find a verification of the 
existence of such a verb and a meaning for it. Rétif was addicted to 
neologisms, and a fluent Latinist; he may have merely taken the Latin 
geminare over into French. 
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veré me amavit: elle m’aima réellement) : en 1783, j’étais indifférent, ayant 
senti le bonheur de la liberté. En 84, je fesais la nouvelle intitulée La 
Famme d’Auteur; je songeai & Sara, en voyant ma date, et je m’écriai, 
L’illusion qu’elle m’avait faite est la derniére! Jamais, jamais je ne 
l’éprouverai plus! O Sara! tu m’as fermé la porte de mon ceur a la 
sensibilité . . . En 1785, hélas! j’étais malade, et j’écrivis sous la date: 
infelicior (plus malheureux que jamais!) ” 


80. 15 f. Cerd mat. propos. Ce qui signifie pour moi: Le soir du 15 
février, la mére de Sara est montée & ma chambre, et m’a proposé d’étre 
Vamant-pére de sa fille. Mme Debée me fit un grand discours au sujet de 
Mr. Saugrain, entrepreneur des . . .** qui, disait-elle, offrait de donner 
20,000 francs & sa fille sans rien prétendre d’elle et seulement par con- 
sidération pour sa mére. C’était une bourde grossiére, mais j’en crus la 
moitié. Elle savait qu’un homme épris divinise ce qu’il aime, qu’il en croit 
tout le monde amoureux, et qu’il n’est pas de fable qu’il ne dévore dés 
qu’elle a pour base l’amabilité de son idole. C’était pour me faire donner 
ces 20 mille livres qu’on me disait qu’un autre était prét & les donner. Mais 
on ajouta que Sara aimait mieux mourir que de les accepter de Mr. 
Saugrain. .. .* 

Henry A. GRUBBS 


Oberlin College 


FACISTOL 


Fabia. Cuatro mil palos me han dado. 


Tello. Quién fueron 
los crueles sacristanes 
del facistol de tu espalda? 
Fabia. Dos lacayos y tres pajes. 
(Zl Caballero de Olmedo, ll. 533-544.) 


The purpose of this study? is to explain the figurative usage of 
facistol, as it occurs in the above passage from Lope de Vega. Ex- 


18Tilegible. Saugrain is mentioned several times in the published 
Inscripeions, and, as “ Legrainier ” in Monsieur Nicolas, but nowhere else 
is his profession mentioned. 

14In Cottin, inscription n° 30 continues and terminates with this 
sentence: “ Et, lorsque j’en demandais la raison & la demoiselle, sa réponse 
fut que Mr. Saugrains (Cottin sic) avait éte amoureus de la mére Debée, 
ce qui me parut plausible.” (ed. Cottin, p. 17.) 

1I wish to acknowledge the valuable suggestions that have been given me 
by Professors C. E. Anibal, A. H. Schutz and Hans Sperber of Ohio State 
University and by Msgr. Leo F. Miller of the Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 
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cept for negligible differences in diction, the usual dictionaries 
give these two definitions for facistol: 


1) Atril grande donde se ponen el libro o libros para cantar en la iglesia: 
el que sirve para el coro suele tener cuatro caras para poner varios 
libros.2 2) Ant. Asiento especial de que usan los obispos en algunas 
funciones pontificales.* 


The facistol metaphor derives from definition 1). By the seven- 
teenth century definition 2) was obsolescent; faldistorio* re- 
mained as the word to designate the bishop’s faldstool. 

The one brief comment that the figurative usage has received is 
inadequate: “ Compara su espalda con los atriles de los coros de las 
iglesias,” says the footnote in Sr. José Manuel Blecua’s edition of 
El Caballero de Olmedo.’ Quite so, but the phrase is still meaning- 
less, since we are not told what the basis of the comparison is. This 
I shall undertake to do, first presenting a sequence of clues found in 
several comedias of Luis Vélez de Guevara, then returning to the 
Caballero passage to complete the commentary. 

In La Baltasara a song is heard off-stage praising the famous 
actress, la Baltasara. Her husband responds: 


2 Sebastian de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 1611, 
s.v. facistor; Diccionario de autoridades; Esteban Terreros y Pando, 
Diccionario castellano; Roque Barcia, Primer diccionario general eti- 
molégico; Ramén Sopena, Nuevo diccionario ilustrado; M. Rodriguez- 
Navas, Diccionario completo de la lengua espanola, neuva edicién; Diccio- 
nario de la Academia, décima sexta edicién; Elias Zerolo, Diccionario en- 
ciclopédico, nueva edicién. 

* Terreros, Barcia, Sopena, Rodriguez-Navas, Dicc. de la Acad., Zerolo. 
This is the only meaning (it is not labeled as anticuado) given by Pedro 
Monlau, Diccionario etimolédgico de la lengua castellana, 1941 (a reprint 
of the 1881 edition). This meaning is omitted by both Covarrubias and the 
Dice, de autoridades, 

There is also a third meaning given by almost all Spanish lexicons of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Cf. F. J. Santamaria, Diccionario 
general de americanismos, 1942, 1, 633b: facistol “ m. Vanidoso, presumido y 
fanfarrén. Dicese también facistor. U.t.c. adj. y principalmente en las 
Antillas, Méjico y Venezuela.” This colloquial American usage has no 
bearing on the present study. 

*It was first intended that this article include also a study of the 
basic semantics and the etymology of facistol and their perplexing en- 
tanglement with the word faldistorio. This problem, however, is not im- 
mediately apposite to the figurative usage of facistol and has been omitted. 
® Biblioteca Clasica Ebro, tercera edicién, Zaragoza, 1947, p. 47. 
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Y quien dijere otra cosa 
en Aragén y Castilla 
miente; cualquier seguidilla, 
el verso miente, la prosa, 
el érgano, la guitarra, 
la mitsica y facistol 
y todo el re, mi, fa, sol.* 


The gracioso in La romera de Santiago tells of a love affair: 


. que llevo de una gallega 
en el alma atravesados 
trece puntos de chinela 
que, a estar en un facistol, 
pudieran cantar por ellas 
un motete, .. .7 


These two occurences, although not figurative, are cited to sug- 
gest, in passing, the popular atmosphere in which the word thrives 
and to exhibit its musical surroundings as supplementary evidence 
that the figurative meaning is based on the object choir-desk and 
not on a folding stool. 

Some picaresque characters in El dguila del agua sing a jacara, 
one stanza containing these germania lyrics: 


Como en la taberna en cueros, 
y algunas vezes de bruces, 

del ruisefor de Calabria 

era facistol y yunque.* 


Here facistol is given a sense relationship with ‘ anvil’ (yunque),° 
thus an object which receives blows, and the lines mean that the 
person who is the subject of era was cudgeled on his bare back by 
the ruisenor de Calabria. At this point it becomes evident that the 


® Charles F. Kirk, “A critical edition, with introduction and notes, of 
Vélez de Guevara’s act (1) of La Baltasara” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
The Ohio State University, 1940), lines 163-168. 

7 NBAE, Obras de Tirso de Molina, u, 391b. This play is ascribed to 
Vélez by Spencer and Schevill, The Dramatic Works of Luis Vélez de 
Guevara, Berkeley, 1937, pp. 108-110. 


RABM, 1904, x1, 5la. 
® In another play by Vélez, a character complains to the wrathful arm of 


Fortune: “... parece que nacf / para yunque en que has de dar.” (La 
obligacién a las mugeres duquessa de Savxonia, p. 7; a photostatic repro- 
duction from a suelta, Schaeffer library, Sammelband 33). 
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root-idea of the imagery comes from an instrumental or functional 
concept of facistol and not from some aspect of its shape or design. 
But what underlying reality has been caught in a poetic moment to 
accommodate the logic of this dramatic metaphor? An examination 
of one more example from Vélez and the Caballero lines will pro- 
vide the answer. 

Gomez Arias in La nia de Gémez Arias explains why he left the 
battle of Granada in the hour of victory: 


Obligéme a dejar su Vega, llena 
de triunfos y despojos, un agravio 
con harta culpa y con debida pena. 
Y al contrario afrentado es de hombre sabio 
huir la cara, ya que de la suya 
fueron mis cinco dedos lengua y labio. 
Y no es bien que a soberbia se atribuya 
este desman, que la ocasién fué tanta 
que no hay cosa en contrario que me arguya; 
que un hombre como yo jamds levanta 
la mano sin razén, mas asi es justo 
que el compas lleve a quien infamias canta; 
que viéndole entonar a mi disgusto, 
le hice facistol la infame cara, 
aunque se precia de jayan robusto.*® 


In the second tercet Gémez Arias states in conceptistic fashion that 
he struck his opponent in the face. With a flagrant display of 
virtuosity, Vélez extends this statement in the last two tercets, em- 
ploying this time a musical conceit which is climaxed by the facistol 
line. Gémez says that he is not a man who would strike a blow 
without justification, but it is only right that he beat the time 
(lleve el compdés) for someone singing blasphemies against him. 
Thus, on hearing (viéndole = oyéndole) his enemy intone to his 
displeasure (in a double sense: “singing” against his honor and 
also out of time, with the latter serving as the technical reason for 
beating the time, in order to get him back in the correct tempo), 
he made a choir-desk of his infamous face. Only in more modern 
times has it been the practice in conducting to make the motions 
in the air. Formerly, the leader audibly tapped the lectern with 


1° Ramon Rozzell, “ A critical edition, with introduction and notes of La 
nina de Gomez Arias by Luis Vélez de Guevara,” lines 34-45. (Unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1947). 
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nis hand, a baton, or a roll of music." In the present case, Gémez 
is the “choir master ” conducting his antagonist (the “choir ”), 
using his face as a lectern. 

It is now possible to clarify sacristanes in the Caballero passage. 
The old go-between, Fabia, who has been beaten by some servants is 
asked: “ ;Quién fueron / los crueles sacristanes / del facistol de tu 
espalda? ”, that is, who were the cruel sacristans that beat the time 
on her back, using it as a facistol. For his facistol figure, Lope, 
with a sense of realism—often unsuspected—has introduced the 
sacristan into the “choir master ” réle, filled in the preceding in- 
stances by Gémez Arias and the ruisefior. On a list of duties that 
the sacristan is ordered to discharge (“so pena de un real por cada 
falta”), the following one is put first: “ Los Sachristanes, donde 
los huviere, y a donde no, los Rectores, ensefiaran a los mozos 
Acélytos, que sirven en la Iglesia, a cantar, y oficiar la Missa.” ** It 
may be recalled that St. Gregory was so eager to make his reforms 
in liturgical singing stick that, although Pope, he himself taught 
the choir boys to sing the cantus planus; and tradition has it that 


11 Goethe tells of the beautiful singing by the choir of a church in Venice: 
“Es ware ein trefflicher Genusz gewesen, wenn nicht der vermaledeite 
Capellmeister den Tact mit einer Rolle Noten wider das Gitter, und so 
unverschimt geklappt hatte, als habe er mit Schuljungen zu thun, die er 
eben unterrichtete.” (Italidnische Reise, Goethes Werke, Weimar, 1903, 
xxx, 113.) Goethe says (p. 114) that he knew the French conducted in this 
manner but was not aware that the Italians did. 

Cf. J. J. Rousseau, Dictionnaire de Musique, s.v. baton: “A VOpéra 
de Paris il n’est pas question d’un rouleau de papier, mais d’un bon gros 
baton de bois bien dur, dont le maitre frappe avec force pour étre entendu 
de loin.” Rousseau has more to say on this subject s. v. battre la mesure. 

Also see Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, New York, 1938, 
article conducting, for general European practice. Groves quotes from a 
musical treatise published in London, 1709, a remark about “ the master of 
the Musick” who, “ with the Score in the one Hand and a Stick in the 
other, beat the time on a Table ...so loud that he made a greater 
noise than the whole Band.” 

12 Constituciones synodales del arzobispado de Santiago, hechas por 
el Illmo. Seftor D. Cayetano Gil Taboda, Arzopispo y Sefior de él, Santiago, 
1747. Along with this statement of the sacristan’s instructional duties, it is 
well to bear in mind several circumstances connected with the sacristan’s 
dramatic réle which are of some pertinence here. He is an entremesil 
character that borders on the picaresque, various references are made to 
his talents as a musician, and, conditioned by the element of satire, the 
sacristan comes to conventionally represent any member of the clergy. 


id 
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sometimes he had to strike the lectern vigorously, that he even 
struck the boys themselves. Paulus Diaconus says that the 
flagellum with which he threatened them has been preserved." 

The popular and picaresque circumstances attending the appear- 
ances of facistol have been attested; moreover, the same facistol = 
espaldas usage is found in the partial glossary of the nueva jerigonza 
given by Lope in his ntremés del letrado: “ a las espaldas [llamo] 
facistol de cuero.”?* Among the lower elements of society, the 
back and shoulders were conventionally the usual recipients of 
golpes, and the argot accurately reflects this. Where the upper 
classes were concerned, the face became the recipient of bofetadas ; 
therefore, in La nifia de Gémez Arias, Vélez employs a decorous 
adaptation of the more common facistol figure by carefully sub- 
stituting cara for espalda. 

RAMON ROZZELL 
Ohio State University 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER, FROM PEDRO DE 
VALENCIA TO GONGORA 


On May 11, 1613, Géngora sent a copy of the Poliphemo and 
the recently completed Soledad Primera to his friend Pedro de 
Valencia, asking this great humanist for criticism of the poems. 
As is well known, Valencia’s reply (extant in two different versions, 
one dated June —, 1613, the other, June 30, 1613) praised the 
poems, but pointed out certain passages as unworthy of Géngora.* 
The poet was much influenced by this criticism and reworked the 
offending passages.2 Henceforth, his close friends and supporters 
included the name of Pedro de Valencia among the noted defenders 
of Géngora. 


18 Sancti Gregori Magni Vita, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, Paris, 1902, 
Lxxv, 90C. 

14 Obras de Lope de Vega, Acad., 11, 145a, quoted in John M. Hill, Voces 
germanescas, Bloomington, Indiana, 1949, p. 1. 

1 Carta de Pedro de Valencia escrita a don Luis de Géngora en censura 
de sus poesias, in Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, 
New York, 1921, m1, 242-268. For a discussion of these two versions, see 
Damaso Alonso, “ Géngora y la censura de Pedro de Valencia ” in Revista de 
Filologia Espanola (1927), xIv, 347-368. 

2 Alfonso Reyes, Cuestiones Gongorinas, Madrid, 1927, pp. 79-83, and 
Damaso Alonso, loc. cit. For a reconstruction of the “ primitive ” version of 
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It has been generally assumed that there was only one letter from 
Pedro de Valencia to Géngora concerning the latter’s poems, al- 
though one of the lists of Géngora’s defenders (compiled, Artigas 
assumes, by Vasquez Siruela) * contains an implication that there 
was more than one: “ Pedro de Valencia le apoya en sus Cartas y 
censuras.” + 

In Discursos apologéticos,> Pedro Diaz de Rivas quotes a letter 
from Pedro de Valencia to Géngora and gives the date as May 6, 
1614. L. P. Thomas, believing this excerpt to be from the letter 
of June, 1613, attributed the discrepancy in dates to an error on 
the part of Diaz de Rivas.® 

It is, however, a different letter, and the plural Cartas y censuras 
quoted above, is therefore correct. The unpublished manuscript of 
Pedro Diaz de Rivas’ Discursos apologéticos (Ms. 3906), shows the 
following : 


Finalmente en este poema eccelente de las Soledades no ay faltas, sino 
virtudes muchas y eminentissimas de poessias y excesos, hijos de alteca 
del ingenio verdaderamente poetico: por donde dijo el doctissimo Pedro de 
Valencia en una carta a nuestro poeta, su fecha en Madrid en seis de mayo 
de 1614, donde dice: Algunos an venido a mi como a mancomunado con 
Vmd. y obligado a el saneamiento desta obra, porque la ee loado por 


Soledad Primera, see Damaso Alonso, Don Luis de Géngora, “ Las Sole- 
dades,” Madrid, 1936, pp. 313-360. 

* Miguel Artigas, Don Luis de Géngora y Argote, biografia y estudio 
critico, Madrid, 1925, p. 238. 

‘Ms. 3893, Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. This list is published by 
Artigas, op. cit., pp. 238-240. 

5 Discursos apologeticos por el estilo del poliphemo y soledades, obras 
poeticas del homero de espana, D. Luis de Gongora y Argote, racionero de 
la Sta. Iglesia de cordoba. Por P.° Diaz de Ribas, theologo natural de la 
ciudad de Cordoba, Ms. 3906, Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, fols., 68-91. 
The Biblioteca Nacional has also another manuscript of this work: Dis- 
cursos apologeticos por el estylo del Poliphemo y Soledades, obras poeticas 
del Homero de Hespana, D. Luis de Gongora y Argote. Por Pedro Diaz de 
Ribas, natural de Cordoba, con annotaciones y deffensas al mismo Poliphemo 
y Soledades y a la cancion de Alarache, por el mismo Pedro Diaz, anno de 
1624, Ms. 3726, fols., 72-101. Photostats of these manuscripts have been 
made available to me through the courtesy of Sr. D. Tomas Magallén, Jefe 
del laboratorio fotografico, Biblioteca Nacional. 

*L. P. Thomas, Le lyrisme et la préciosité cultistes en Espagne, Halle- 
Paris, 1909, p. 96: “ Pedro Diaz de Ribas, dans ses Discursos apologeticos, 
Bibl. Nac. de Madrid, Mss. 3906, fos. 68-91, dit par erreur que cette lettre 
est du 6 Mai 1614.” 
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escripto, y de palabra, y loo siempre. Yo salgo de buena gana a la demanda, 
y me muestro parte: y despues de auer respondido a lo que opponen, digo, 
que aunque concedamos algunas ligeras culpas de obscuridad, estranecca 
(sic) o novedad, estas mesmas culpas (si lo son en la poessia) son desen- 
ganos de valentia de ingenio en todos los escriptores excelentes; no solo 
en los poetas Homero, Pindaro, Archiloco, sino en los oradores y philosophos 
Platon, Xenophonte, Herodoto, Tucidides. Porque los mui compostecicos y 
medidos con el arte, que no passan de el pie a la mano, son los ingenios 
cortos, que como una tierra arenisca no produce grandes miesses ni cardos 
crecidos, sino que se cubre apenas de la ierbecilla ordinaria, y se engalana 
con unas florecillas viles de los exidos. A la obscuridad, digo, que no com- 
paren a Vmd. con Homero; sino con Pindaro, el mas grandiloco de los poetas 
y cassi inimitable, que corriendo tan claro como qualquiera aroiuelo el 
raudal de su corriente y profundidad, lo obscurece y casi lo hace inacesible, y 
que no se pudiera passar sin la varca y puente de los escolios antiguos que 
an quedado sobre el. Componga Vmd, que quedara tan sano como la verde 
rama en su arbol, y Pindaro en sus obras. 

Hasta aqui son palabras de P.° de Valencia. Tan doctas defensas pueden 
escusar imperfeciones ligeras, si acasso las ay, y si no, escuse la misma 
alteca y dificultad del estylo. Pues es digno de loa y marauilla, que en un 
vuelo tan alto y en una carrera tan precipitada cassi no aya resvalado nro. 
poeta, lo qual no fuera alabanca si ubiera seguido un camino llano y, como 
dicen, carretero. 


Several details pertinent to our problem are offered by the second 
manuscript of the Discursos apologéticos (Ms. 3726, Biblioteca 
Nacional). First, there is the promise of Diaz de Rivas to append 
the letter to his manuscript: “ Por donde dixo el Doctissimo Pedro 
de Valencia en una carta’ (que pongo aqui al fin de este discurso, 
su fecha en Madrid en 6 de Mayo de 1614).” At the end of the 
letter, however, this promise is withdrawn, and the following ex- 
planation is given in the margin: 


y porq prometi poner esta carta a lo ultimo no lo hago porg no contiene 
mas de lo dicho. 


Finally, this excerpt is shorter by one sentence. The last one 
recorded in the letter of Ms. 3906, exhorting the poet to revise, is 
omitted in Ms, 3726. 

As a consequence of the identification of this letter written by 
Pedro de Valencia on May 6, 1614, a new interpretation may like- 
wise be given to a certain reference in Géngora’s letter to a friend in 
Luque, dated September, 1614.8 It seems most probable that in 


* Marginal note: q escrivio a D. Luis. 
® This date of 1614 has been proved to be correct by Damaso Alonso. See 
his edition of the Soledades, p. 348: “La fecha de 1624, que ha sido 
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the following passage Diaz de Rivas was asking for the letter which 
he later quoted in the Discursos: 


Escriuiendo esta entré el sefior licenciado Pedro Diaz, acusando a vuestra 
merced la omision de la carta de Pedro de Valencia: restituianosla vuestra 
merced breuemente.°® 

EunIcE JOINER GATES 

Texas Technological College, 

Inubbock, Tez. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE PARTE XXV 
DE COMEDIAS 


The first and second editions of the collection of comedias en- 
titled Parte XXV de comedias recopiladas de diferentes autores é 
illustres poétas de Espaia were published in Zaragoza in 1632 and 
1633 respectively... The quarto volumes comprise each the follow- 
ing plays: ? Como se engafan los ojos (Juan Bautista de Villegas) ; 
No ay vida como la honra, Amor lealtad y amistad (Juan Pérez de 
Montalvan); El capitan Belisario (Amescua); Los zelos en el 
cauallo (Enciso); El gran Seneca de Espana Felipe II, La mas 
constante muger (Montalvan); Sufrir mas por querer mas 
(Jerénimo de Villarizan) ; De un castigo dos vengancas (Montal- 
van); El astrélogo fingido (Calder6én); El mariscal de Viron 
(Montalvan) ; El discreto porfiado (Villegas). 

Since to the writer’s knowledge no complete copy of either edition 
of this parte is available in this country, the following biblio- 


atribufda en la edicién de Foulché-Delbosc, a esta carta . . . y ya antes por 
E. Linares . .. es inexacta. Yo he visto la carta en la Biblioteca del 
Duque de Gor, en Granada, y allf dice, sin género de duda, 1614. Artigas, 
en su admirable biografia de Géngora, pag. 137, siguiendo una indicacién de 
Serrano y Sanz, comprendié claramente que la fecha de 1624 estaba equi- 
vocada, y propone la de 1614, cuya exactitud, como acabo de decir, he 
podido luego comprobar.” 

® Obras poéticas . . . Géngora, p. 279. 

1C. A. de la Barrera y Leirado, Catélogo Bibliografico y Biogrdfico del 
Teatro Antiguo Espanol, Madrid, 1860, p. 684; A. Palau y Dulcet, Manual 
del Librero Hispano-americano, Vol. 11, Barcelona & London, 1924, p. 251; 
V. Salvé y Pérez, Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de Salvé y Mallen, Valencia, 
1872, Vol. 1, p. 414. 

2C. A. de la Barrera, loc. cit. 
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graphical data, supplementing those already given by Barrera (loc. 
cit.) and not mentioned by him, may be of interest.® 


Title page: PARTE / VEYNTE Y CINCO / DE COMEDIAS / 
RECOPILADAS DE / diferentes Autores, é Illustres Poétas / de 
Espaiia. / DEDICADAS A DIFERENTES / Personas. / 65. / 
Aiio [printer’s seal] 1632. / CON LICENCIA Y PRIVILEGIO. / 
[horizontal line across the page] / En el Hospital Real y General de 
nuestra Sefiora de / GRACIA, de la Ciudad de Zaragoca. / A costa 
de Pedro Esquer, Mercader de Libros. / 


The title page of the 1633 edition is the same as the one just 
described with these exceptions: (1) After the sixth line add: 
SEGVNDA IMPRESION. / Corregidas, y enmendadas, segun los 
originales de sus Autores. / (2) It is dated 1633 instead of 1632. 
(3) Esquer is spelled Escuer. (4) The last word “ Libros” is 
spelled with a small “1” instead of a capital “1.” 
2nd preliminary recto: At the bottom of the folio appears a sig- 
nature consisting of a cross followed by a “2.” In the 1633 edition 
the signature consists of a cross followed by a “ 3.” 
2nd preliminary verso: Aprovacién dated March 15, 1932 [sic], in 
1632 edition only. 
3rd preliminary recto: The signature at the bottom of the folio 
consists of a cross followed by a “3.” In the 1633 edition one 
line is missing from the text of the privilegio printed on this folio 
and there is no signature. 
8rd preliminary verso: Identical in both editions except for typo- 
graphical disposition. 
4the preliminary recto and verso: A dedication from the printer, 
Pedro Esquer to Don Vincencio Sellan, Canénigo de la Santa 
Iglesia Metropolitana de Zaragoza. This folio is missing from the 
1633 edition and is not mentioned by any of the above cited 
bibliographers. 


Pagination: The text of El astrélogo fingido begins on folio 193 


* The information set forth herein was obtained from microfilm reproduc- 
tions of the preliminaries and of the entire text of El astrélogo fingido from 
the copies in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. This library possesses copies 
of both the 1632 (ref. # T.i.30) and 1633 (ref. # U.10050) editions. 
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recto and ends on folio 216 recto. Only the rectos are numbered, 
and folio numbers run consecutively. In the 1633 edition the 
comedia begins on folio 191 verso and ends on folio 215 recto ; folios 
201 recto and 212 recto are erroneously numbered 294 and 220 
respectively. This last folio is the only recto in both editions which 
does not bear the running title “ Del Astrologo fingido.” Instead, 
it bears the running title “ Del Mariscal de Viron,” which is the 
title of the comedia following the comedia del astrélogo fingido in 
both editions. This seems to indicate that the printer prepared 
the sheets with running title in advance and apparently used a 
sheet destined for the former comedia on which to print the text 
of the latter. 


The collation of the first act of Zl astrélogo fingido as it appears 
in the 1632 edition with the version in the 1633 edition shows that 
the difference between the two texts amounts to 34 variants, ex- 
clusive of those affecting spelling and punctuation. Out of those 
34 variants, 17 represent emendations improving upon the 1632 
version; 4 may be considered as omissions and 13 as mechanical 
errors attributable to the printer. In any event, these discrepancies 
prove that Breymann was not justified in listing the editions as 
being identical,* and in any future critical edition of any of the 
comedias contained in the parte, the 1632 edition will have to be 
consulted. It may not be without interest to note that the Boston 
Public Library possesses a copy of this parte; however, the title 
page is wanting and the first two preliminary folios have been 
transposed in binding.® According to their catalog, this copy is 
listed both as the 1632 edition’ and as the 1633 edition.® A 
comparision between photostats of the copy in the Boston Public 
Library and the microfilms of the copies in the Madrid library shows 
the former to be a copy of the 1633 edition. 


Max OPPENHEIMER, JR. 
Washington University 


49. unverinderte Aufl. [age] ” H. Breymann, Calderon-Studien. I. Teil: 
Die Calderon-Literatur, Miinchen u. Berlin, 1905, p. 55. 

5 The writer is preparing an edition of El astrélogo fingido partly based 
on this text. See also H. R., 1948, xvi, 336. 

* James Lyman Whitney, Catalogue of the Spanish Library and of the 
Portuguese Books Bequeathed by George Ticknor to the Boston Public 
Library ..., Boston, 1879, pp. 49 and 97, ref. # D.171. 4. 

Ibid., p. 97. Ibid., p. 49. 
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FRANCISCO SANTOS AND ZABALETA 


It is well known that Francisco Santos, the seventeenth century 
Spanish moralist, novelist, and costumbrista, depended on others 
for ideas and material in the bulk of his writings. His first long 
prose work, and his best, Hl dia y noche de Madrid (1663), is 
obviously based on EI dia de fiesta por la manana (1654) and El 
dia de fiesta por la tarde (1660) of Juan de Zabaleta. In con- 
ception, as well as style and language, Santos’ work is largely an 
imitation of Zabaleta.* 

A lesser known work by Santos, La tarasca de parto en el mesén 
del infierno y dias de fiesta por la noche (1672) was also suggested 
by Zabaleta, as Santos himself says in his introduction to Hl Rey 
Gallo (1671). Here he reveals that he is putting the finishing 
touches on La tarasca de parto, and adds: 

. . . que como Zavaleta (que Dios tenga en gloria) prometié la Noche 
de el Dia de Fiesta, y no la dié, por la ausencia que hizo de esta vida a la 
otra, he tomado yo la pluma, pues siempre con Dia y Noche acabo con el 
suefio. 


In his descriptions of the Noche de Maya, Noche de San Juan, 
Noche del Prado, Noche de Rio, Noche de Toros, Nochebuena, and 
Noche de Carnestolendas, Santos produced in La tarasca de parto 
some of his best costumbrista sketches. Especially true to life are 
his portrayals of such types as the coquette, the alcahueta, the 
philandering husband, the gossip, and the glutton, many of which 
were treated in similar fashion by Zabaleta. The inspiration of 
his model is evident throughout the work.? 


JoHN H. Hammonp 
The University of Texas 


1A. Valbuena Prat, in his anthology, La novela picaresca espaiola 
(Madrid, 1943), p. 1777, points out that El dia y noche de Madrid has 
the additional element of pessimism: 


“... Los colores vivos de la descripcién de la fiesta de toros hace 
pensar en un Zabaleta, aunque predominen mds en Santos los tonos 
grises....” 


2A further proof of Santos’ admiration for Zabaleta is seen in his 
reference to him as one of the most distinguished writers of Madrid in 
El Sastre del Campillo (Madrid, 1685), pp. 1-2. 
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SANTILLANA’S VILLANCICO AND A BOCCACCIO 
SONNET 


The Marqués de Santillana thus begins his well known “ Villan- 
cico a unas tres fijas suyas”: 


Por una gentil floresta 

de lindas flores e rosas, 

vide tres damas fermosas 

que de amores han requesta. 

Yo, con voluntad muy presta, 

me llegué a conos¢ellas; 

comeng¢é la una de ellas 

esta cancién tan honesta: 
Aguardan a mi: 

Nunca tales guardas vi. 

(Cancionero Castellano del Siglo XV, Madrid, 1912, 569) 


After the two other women companions also sing their love songs, 
Santillana disconsolately comes out of his hiding-place, is greeted 
rudely and himself sings a folk vune: 


Sospirando iba la nina 
e non por mi, 
que yo bien se lo entendi. 


The setting and theme are closely related to the following 
Boccaccio sonnet : 


Intorn’ad una fonte, in un pratello 
Di verdi erbette pieno e di bei fiori, 
Sedean tre angiolette, i loro amori 
Forse narrando, e a ciascuna ’1 bello 
Viso adombrava un verde ramicello 
Ch’i capei d’or cingea, al qual di fuori 
E dentro insieme i dua vaghi colori 
Avolgeva un soave venticello. 

E dopo alquanto l’una alle due disse, 
Com’io udi:—Deh, se per avventura 
Di ciascuna |’amante or qui venisse, 
Fuggiremo noi quinci per paura?— 
A cui le due risposer:—Chi fuggisse, 
Poco savia saria co’tal ventura !— 


(Opere minori, Firenze, 1943, 535) 


As can be seen, the action of both poems takes place in a flowery 
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meadow ; both involve three beautiful ladies who talk or sing of love, 
and both have an eavesdropper, Boccaccio, Santillana. 

Mario Schiff, La Bibliothéque du Marquis de Santillane, Paris, 
1905, has shown that Boccaccio’s Fiammetta, Filostrato, Corbaccio, 
Liber de Montibus ... (op. cit., 327-27), formed part of the - 
Marquis’ library transmitted to us through the Osuna collection, 
and because of references in his compositions Schiff also suggests 
that he must have owned other Osuna manuscripts listed by him— 
De Geneologia Deorum, Teseide, Filocolo, Ninfale d Ameto, Vita di 
Dante (op. cit., 329-43). Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas 
liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1894, finds what he considers allusions 
to De Casibus ... and the Decameron (op. cit., CXXXVII-VII1). 
In addition, the Italian writer is referred to in the Marquis’ Come- 
dieta de Ponza, the Prohemio ... and Proverbios de gloriosa 
doctrina, 

Such intimate acquaintance with Boccaccio creates a strong pre- 
sumption that Santillana owned a manuscript containing some of 
the Rime, and that out of one of them grew his villancico. 


JosEPH G, FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


TWO NOTES ON NEAPOLITAN LOAN-WORDS 


1. Neapolitan mazzamma. The Abbate Galiani in his “ Vocabo- 
lario delle parole del dialetto napoletano che pit si scostano dal 
dialetto toscano ” (Napoli, 1799) states: “ E corrotto, ed abbreviato 
da mazzamorra, e dinota ogni genere di cose commestibili, ma 
specialmente si usa per dinotare il minutissimo e vilissimo pesce. 
Val anche plebaglia, gente di niun conto. Mazzamorra, Frantume 
di biscotto. E voce interamente spagnuola.” In fact, Neap. mazza- 
morra does parallel Sp. mazamorra both in the meaning of frag- 
ments of biscuits and in the metaphorical connotation of dregs. 

Etymologically, Sp. mazamorra probably starts with Sp. maz- 
morra (<Ar. matmura, cf. A. Steiger, “ Contribucién a la fonética 
del hispano-arabe,” p. 358) which the Enciclopedia Universal 
Tlustrada (Barcelona 1907 ?-1930) explains thus: “ Prisién sub- 
terranea. Lug. subterraneo preparado para guardar grano, donde 
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los moros encerraban los prisioneros.” Consequently, the maza- 
morra has been, probably, the food of ‘ prisoners in a dungeon.’ 
That such food, especially in the guise of “ minutissimo e vilissimo 
pesce ” was used in Naples, under Spanish domination, in con- 
nection with prisoners or the like, is also likely. 

The ‘ corruption ’ from mazzamorra to mazzamma in Neapolitan 
is justified, in my view, by the influence of the characteristic Neap. 
suffix -amma in such common words as puzzulamma, catramma and 
especially Jutamma, Italian letame or cosa vile. 

For the material sense of the word, a clear example can be found 
in Bernardo Saddumene’s “La Marina de Chiaja” (1734) as 
reported by D’Ambra: “ Songo no pescatore de mazzamma.” For 
the metaphorical sense, I can furnish an example from the Nea- 
politan poet Mario in his “ Vangelo” (1928, p. 109): “ Mmiez’a 
chella mazzamma ’e gente ’e tutte spece.” 


2. Neap. sciammeria. Another interesting word is sciammeria 
(<sciamberga or sciammerga) from Sp. chamberga. REW® 7706 
has: “Schomberg “ Name eines deutschen Feldhern, der 1661- 
1668 Portugal gegen Spanien erfolgreich verteidigte.” Menork. 
zimberga, sp. chamberga (<siz. gammerga De Gregorio 691) 
‘weiter Uberrock.’” Under No. 681 (not 691) De Gregorio has 
this to say: “ Schomberg, nome pers. germ. . . . nap. giammerga 
(sic!) . . . un it. giamberga non si trova nei dizionari. Esiste lo 
sp. chamberga ... dal... maresciallo von Schomberg che in- 
trodusse nella Spagna la giubba larga che da lui trasse il nome.” 

The Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada states : 


Chamberga. Mil. Nombre que se dié en Espafia en tiempo de Carlos II 4 
una casaca ancha puesta en moda por el mariscal Schomberg. ... Por 
haber usado desde el principio estas prendas se denominéd chamberga 4 la 
coronelia de guardias de la reina, creada por la reina dofia Mariana de 
Austria, que fué el refugio de toda la gente maleante de la Peninsula, y 
que 4 penas creada provocé con su desenfreno vergonzoso y sus excesos de 
todo género la indignacién del pueblo madrilefio. 


Neap. sciammeria is attested by D’Ambra, who merely trans- 
lates it as giubba and who quotes “Qua sciammerga?” from 
Saddumene’s “Lo Sagliembanco” (1762). B. Puoti in his 
“Vocabolario domestico napuletano e toscano” (2. ed., Napoli, 
1850), under the spelling giamberga, explains it a little more fully: 
“sorta di abito da uomo, che giunge fino alla piegatura del 
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ginocchio.” However, some of the more common metaphorical 
meanings of sciammeria are interesting and should be noted here. 
Outstanding amongst them is that of the sexual act. While 
D’Ambra, Puoti and other Neapolitan lexicographers refrain from 
mentioning this otherwise very common connotation of the term, 
G. B. Padiglione’s “Nuovo dizionario napolitano-italiano ” 
(Napoli, G. Eschena, no date) translates sciammeria as “ giubba- 
giubberello-atto venereo.” Perhaps, the “desenfreno vergonzoso ” 
of Queen Mariana’s guards, as referred to above, is back of this 
particular meaning of the word, reference to which is, of course, 
very hard to find in print. 

Another common and newer metaphorical meaning of sciammeria, 
as a masculine noun, is that of ‘ uomo vile,’ or, in American slang, 
that of a ‘punk.’ This is brought out by: “ B® stato acciso, quase 
a tradimento,/ ’a nu sciammeria d’ ’a paranza ’e vascio,/ e mo sta 
’a sala ’e ricanuscimento!” (cf. R. Chiurazzi, Poesie napoletane, 
Napoli, 1930, p. 151). Finally, the fact that sciammeria, in the 
sense of a sort of Prince Albert coat, is still very much alive in the 
dialect of today is clear in: “ Stu core se traveste ogne mumento,/ 
. . . ma, si ce secca ’e stu travestimento,/ se nfila na sciammeria e 
pare n’ato.” (Cf. F. Russo, Poesie, ed. def., 1928, p. 455). 


Donato ZINNO 
New York University 


AHD. GELIMIT—MHD. GELIME(T) 


Einige Erklirer des Zweiten Merseburger Zauberspruchs haben 
an seiner SchluSkoda Ansto&B genommen, naimlich die Zauber- 
kraft Wodans nichts Stirkeres vermocht habe als nur grade die 
‘scheinbare’ Heilung der verrenkten Gliedmassen, sose gelimida 
sin: als ob sie geleimt seien. Die Bedeutung von gelimida war 
zwischen Edward Schroder, Hans Naumann und W. H. Vogt 
diskutiert worden und wird neuestens durch Felix Genzmer in Frage 
gestellt? mit dem Hinweis, der Stamm lim in der Bedeutung 
‘gelenkig’ sei nicht nur im Nordischen und Angelsichsischen 


+Genzmer, Die Gétter des zweiten Merseburger Zauberspruchs. Arkiv 
fér Nordisk Filologi Bd. 63 (1948) 55-72. 
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anzutreffen, sondern sogar im Mittelhochdeutschen. Ohne noch 
einmal auf die Frage der Funktion des die magische Formel ab- 
schliessenden Halbverses eingehen zu wollen, méchte ich mich hier 
darauf beschrinken, die von Genzmer angenommene Bedeutung 
‘ gelenkig ’ fiir mhd. gelimet anzuzweifeln. 

Er belegt sie aus dem Gregorius Hartmanns von Aue y. 2743. 
Das in Frage stehende Wort kommt aber in diesem nicht sehr 
umfangreichen Gedicht dreimal vor, so daf seine Bedeutung aus 
einer Interpretation aller drei Stellen erschlossen werden muss. 
Aus methodischen Griinden behandle ich die Stelle v. 203 zuerst, 
obwohl die Lesung gelimet (statt gelime) nicht von allen guten 
Hss. gestiitzt wird.? 

Es ist die Szene, die die fleischliche Vereinigung des vom Teufel 
versuchten Geschwisterpaares beschreibt: aus tiefem Schlaf erwacht 
das Madchen in ihres Bruders fester Umarmung. 


V. 200 d6 si begunde wachen 
dé het ers umbevangen. 
ir munt unde ir wangen 
vant si im gelime(t) ligen, 
als di der tiuvel wil gesigen. 


Es liegt auf der Hand, da& die Bedeutung ‘ gelenkig, beweglich’ 
unmoéglich ist. Gesagt werden soll doch grade, daf Kérper mit 
Kérper, Mund mit Mund, Wange mit Wange zu einer unléslichen 
Einheit verschmolzen sind. Ob es sich nun um ein Adverb oder um 
ein adverbielles Partizip handelt, gelime(t) kann hier nichts anderes 
bedeuten als ‘ angeschmiegt, angepasst, zu Einem verbunden, ver- 
wachsen.’ 

Auch die von Genzmer herangezogene Stelle ist von ihm kaum 
richtig interpretiert. 


V. 2742 din schenkl sint sleht, din fiieze hol, 
dine zéhen gelimet unde lane, 
dine nagel liter unde blanc. 


In seiner Ubersetzung heift es a.a.0. 56: “Deine Schenkel sind 
glatt, deine FiiBe gewodlbt, deine Zehen beweglich (gelenkig) und 
lang, deine Nagel sauber und glinzend.—Geleimt statt beweglich 
gibe hier keinen Sinn.” Und ’beweglich* gibt einen? Der térichte 
Fischer der Erzihlung erkennt in der noch immer glinzenden 


* Pauls Lesung gelunet in E spricht natiirlich fiir gelimet. 
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Gestalt Gregors nicht den biissenden Wallfahrer, glaubt vielmehr 
den Betriiger zu entlarven, indem er auf Zeichen sorgsamster 
Kérperpflege hinweist, die den Augaben Gregors widersprechen, er 
befinde sich auf einer Buffahrt, mit marwen fiiezen ungeschuoch, 
durch walt unde bruoch, ohne Nahrung ungdz (Hs. E ungegessen) 
unz an den dritten tac (v. 2595 ff.). Die Entbehrungen, Besch- 
werden und Strapazen haben an Gregors Koérper keine Spuren 
hinterlassen. Der Fischer vermisst an den Beinen Flecken von 
StoB oder Fall (v. 2748): das Haar ist nicht struppig, sondern 
weich und anliegend (v. 2754); die Arme sind glatt, die Hinde 
weiB (Vv. 2757); 
dine fiieze solden unden 


breit sin und zeschrunden 
als einem wallenden man. (v. 2744/46) 


Statt dessen sind die Zehen aber gelimet wnde lanc und strafen den 
Biissenden Liigen. Ihr Anblick steht im Gegensatz zu dem er- 
warteten ’breit und zeschrunden‘. Ist die unbeschuhte Pilgerfahrt 
der Beweglichkeit und Gelenkigkeit und Linge der Zehen ab- 
triiglich? v. 2595 war von den zarten (marwen) Fiissen Gregors 
die Rede. Der térichte Fischer vermisst an ihnen die Breite, die 
Derbheit, die Risse, die Narben. Der Fué ist also schmal, die 
Zehen demnach eng neben einander liegend, ohne Zwischenraume, 
das Gegenteil eines Spreizfusses! Es sind die Fiisse eines ver- 
wohnten Fiirsten, der zu reiten oder zu fahren gewohnt ist, ihre 
Schmalheit ist Zeichen der Vornehmheit; die Zehen sind nicht 
*beweglich oder gelenkig*‘, sondern aneinander geschmiegt wie v. 203 
die Kérper seiner geschwisterlichen Eltern. 
Endlich heift es Gregorius v. 3227 ff. 

in allen wis wol getan, 

als er ze tanze solde gin 

mit sd gelimter bein wat 

sd si zer werlde beste stat. 


Auch hier wird man nicht an ‘ geleimt’ denken diirfen, was ja fiir 
ein prall anliegendes Kleidungsstiick nicht brauchbarer wire als 
fiir eine magisch geheilte Verrenkung; ein dicht anliegendes, genau 
angepasstes Beinkleid soll hier bezeichnet werden. 

Die gleiche Bedeutung bei Konrad von Wiirzburg nachzuweisen, 
erspare ich mir, weil seine barocke Wortwahl einen so gedehnten 
Gebrauch von gelimet gestattete, daB daraus kein Schlu6 auf die 
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allgemeine Bedeutung erlaubt wire; ich will aber wenigstens noch 
auf Gottfrieds Tristan v. 710 hinweisen, wo wiederum gelimet grade 
nicht ‘ beweglich,’ sondern ‘ fest anliegend bedeuten 


wie rehte sin schilt ze aller zit 
an siner stat gelimet lit. 


Die lateinisch-deutschen Worterbiicher des 15. Jahrhunderts 
bringen limen als deutsche Entsprechung fiir (con-)glutinare, 
meistens synonym mit zusamen- fugen, -binden, -slinden. Es 
scheint mir in diesem Zusammenhang erwiihnenswert, da& der 
Vocabularius incipiens teutonicum ante latinum (um 1480) 
leimen dem lat. bituminare gleichsetzt, wihrend compa(n) gere 
wiedergegeben wird durch das sonst iibliche Synonym fiir leimen: 
zusamenfugen das geader / das gebein und fleisch. Man fihlt sich 
da nicht nur an Gregorius v. 203 erinnert, sondern an die Merse- 
burger Zauberformel! Natiirlich beweisen friihneuhochdeutsche 
Wortbedeutungen fiirs Althochdeutsche ebenso wenig wie nordische, 
angelsichsische oder mittelhochdeutsche. Die Bedeutung ‘ gelenkig, 
beweglich ’ laBt sich aber nirgends erschliessen, so daB kein Grund 
vorliegt, den letzten Halbvers des Merseburger Spruchs anders zu 
iibersetzen als: So seien sie fest gefiigt, unléslich verbunden. 


ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


DAS VERBUM SCHILEN? 


Bei der Betrachtung der Fabel vom Léwenanteil habe ich in 
MLN, txt (1947), 83 auf die von der lateinischen Vorlage un- 
abhingige Wendung Steinhéwels ‘also schilet der untriiw leo die 
dry von ieren tailen’? aufmerksam gemacht und in einer Anmerkung 
offen gelassen, ob schilet so viel bedeutet wie ‘er stieB fort’ (= 
schielt) oder ‘ er vertretbt durch schele Blicke.’ Inzwischen habe ich 
Anton Sorgs Augsburger Druck von 1483 einsehen kénnen, der zur 
Lésung nichts beitrigt, weil er dem Ulmer Vorbild folgt, habe auch 
im Schwab. Wtb. 5, 835 unsere Stelle entdeckt, nimlich als einzigen 
Beleg fiir ein Verbum schilen, mit der Belehrung: ‘ lies: schiet oder 
schielt.? Da waren wir nun wieder bei ‘ eifersiichtig anblicken’ 

Nun erzihlt aber der Berner Dominikaner Ulrich Boner ca 1349 
die gleiche Fabel, an deren Ende es heift: 
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sus wirt der arme beidenthalb 
geschelkt, daz mag nicht anders wesen. 
(Pfeiffer, vir, 44 f.) 


Laut Auskunft des Herausgebers Pfeiffer im Apparat S. 190 
bieten alle von ihm benutzten Handschriften diese Lesart, was mir 
zweifelhaft ist, da der Bamberger Druck von 1461, den er hier 
seiner ausdriicklichen Angabe nach herangezogen hat, anstelle der 
obigen Verse folgendermassen schlieBt : 


also wirt der arm betrogen 
und von den gewaltigen an gelogen.1 


Das Wort schelken = zum Schalk machen, entrechten, betriigen ist 
dem im Ostfrinkischen ansissigen Drucker (Albrecht Pfister) wohl 
kaum geliufig; Lexer gibt 2,691 nur zwei Zeugen fiir das Wort, 
eben Boner und dann den etwa 50 Jahre jiingeren Schweizerischen 
Landvogt Hugo von Montfort, der als Vorarlberger ebenfalls der 
hochalemannischen Mundart angehért. Vor allem kennt das da- 
malige Alemannisch eine Nebenform schél fiir schelk (vgl. Des Teu- 
fels Netz, alem. 1415/1417), so da& fiir diese Mundart die 3. pers. 
sing. eines Verbs von der Bedeutung ‘zum Schalk machen, be- 
triigen’ anzunehmen ist: er schilet.? Tatsichlich fiihrt das Schwet- 
zer. Idiot. 8,686 unter schelken die Nebenform schel(c)hen an, und 
zwar in doppelter Bedeutung; einmal als ‘ betriigen’ (Schelker — 
Betriiger bei Zwingli), dann auch als ‘ heftig schimpfen,’ wo also 
Kontamination mit schelten vorliegt. Aus dem Jahre 1480 ist die 
Phrase bezeugt: (ir) beschelket oder beschiltet (a.a.0. S. 687). 

Das ist die Zeit, in der Steinhéwel seine Asop-Ubersetzung in 
Druck gibt. Es liegt auf der Hand, sein schilet zu schelhen zu 
ziehen. Da er aber kein Schweizer ist, mu& ihm das Wort aus 
seiner Lektiire zugekommen sein, in diesem Fall aus einer alteren 
Vers-Ubersetzung fsopischer Fabeln, aus Boner. Dariiber war 
bisher nichts bekannt, und die Beweiskraft eines Wortes fallt hier 
kaum ins Gericht. Doch bleibt als Ergebnis, da8 ich meine 


Ich folge dem Facsimile des Berliner Exemplars; es wire immerhin 
méglich, da& Pfeiffer sich auf das Exemplar in Wolfenbiittel stitzt; aus 
seinen Angaben geht nichts Sachdienliches hervor. 

* Jenseits der hochalemannischen Sprachgrenze andert ein Freiburger 
Druck von 1555, der Fabeln von Steinhéwel mit Zusitzen von Seb. Brant 
enthalt, das unbekannte Wort in schiet! 


= 
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friihere Anmerkung sowie die Auskunft des Schwab. Wtb. berich- 
tigen kann: Der Lowe schilet seine drei Jagdgenossen von ihren 
Anteilen, d. h. er betriigt sie um sie, bzw. schimpft sie davon 
hinweg. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE PICTISH QUESTION 


The problem of the origin of the Picts and their language, which 
has engaged the attention of scholars and antiquarians for more 
than two centuries,’ is still a matter for conjecture. As Bronson 
has observed,” the early disputants are no longer remembered. The 
end of the eighteenth century saw the fanning of fresh fires* by 
“the pugnacious Pinkerton” (as Scott called him), who was as 
fallible* as he was impulsive and pugnacious, and the equally 
rancorous Ritson. For Sir Walter Scott, the question remained a 
thorn in his side during the last thirty years of his life. 

From the first Scott’s resistance to Pinkerton’s theory that Pictish 
was a Germanic (or “ Gothic”) tongue *® is apparent. In August, 
1801, Scott wrote to George Ellis: “The history of the Scottish 
language is involved in great difficultie. If we suppose with 


1If we accept Scott’s statement, in his review of Ritson, that Father 
Innes (in A Critical Essay, 1729) took the “ first step to a calm investiga- 
tion.” Thus early, Innes contended that “the Picts were the same people 
with the Caledonians, or Britains of the north, . . . and by consequence 
the language of the Caledonians must have originally been the same as that 
of the Britains of the south” (Bk. I, chap. iii, art. 4). 

® Bertrand H. Bronson, Joseph Ritson: Scholar-at-Arms (Berkeley, 1938), 
I, 213. 

* See ibid., 1, 198-214, for an excellent summary of the quarrel. 

‘With Pinkerton’s downright assertion (Ancient Scotish Poems [London, 
1786], 1, lxxii) regarding the Strother of Chaucer’s Reeve’s Tale (A 4014) : 
“ There never was even a village of this name in the North of England: the 
place was apparently Anstruther in Fife,” compare Manly’s note (Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, p. 561) beginning “ There was a castle of Strother in 
Northumberland.” Pinkerton’s comment is not cited in Spurgeon, Chaucer 
Allusions, I, 484-85. 

5 Pinkerton, op. cit., p. xxi: “The English was Gothic, so was also the 
Pictish; the one North-Gothic, the other South-Gothic. The Picts were, 
indeed, as much English as the Jutes or Saxons. Nomina non mutant rem.” 
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Pinkerton the Picts to have spoken a dialect of the Teutonic that 
no doubt would give us the ground work of lowland Scotish but not 
to mention other difficulties attending this opinion I think it is 
impossible to show that there are any Teutonick words in our 
dialect which may not be traced to the Anglo Saxon, whereas such 
must unquestionably have occured had the Scotish been founded 
upon the language spoken by a separate Gothic tribe.”® Ellis’s 
reply did little to settle the problem,’ and Scott wrote again: 
“ These vile picts still disturb my slumbers. I admit the weight of 
Pinkerton’s arguments—but still—Galloway was you know a dis- 
tinct tributary province during the reign of David 1st. Its in- 
habitants are generally averrd to have been of Pictish origin—now 
if that fact be well authenticated down falls the whole system of 
Pinkerton for the Galwegians from their names, customs, & in short 
from every distinguishing mark which we can observe regarding 
them, were most unquestionably Celts.” § 

The next few years were not conducive to serenity. In quick 
succession appeared the Vindication of the Celts, which attacked 
Pinkerton ; ° James Sibbald’s “ Observations on the Picti, Caledonii, 
and Scotti,” which supported Pinkerton; Ellis’s Specimens ;™ 


° The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. Sir Herbert Grierson, x11 (1937), 
188. 

* Idid., p. 189, note 1; p. 191, note 1: “ As you observe, those confounded 
Picts are, notwithstanding the positive tone adopted by Pinkerton, very 
troublesome fellows. I may however confess to you that I feel much more 
disposed to adopt his conjecture (for it certainly is no more) than that 
of Ritson.” 

* Ibid., p. 191. On Sept. 8 Ellis wrote almost ambiguously: “Your men 
of Galloway do not annoy me so much as [they annoy] you. The philo- 
sophical & rational mode of distinguishing nations by their language was 
never universally received; the Gallowegians therefore may have been a 
Celtic tribe formerly resident on the Eastern coast, & therefore called Picts 
like their neighbours” (Letters, x11, 193-94, note). See further xm, 210- 
13, 256-58. 

® Not too successfully, though the Vindication “destroys what is weak, 
and exposes what is false” in Pinkerton’s hypothesis. See Hdinb. Rev., i 
(1803), 355-76. 

1° Prefixed to vol. Iv of his Chronicle of Scottish Poetry (1802). See 
Edinb. Rev., 11 (1803), 202: “Mr. Sibbald has abridged, very neatly, the 
arguments for what has been called the Gothic system of Scotish antiquities. 

Mr. Sibbald is a steady adherent ... to the system of Pinkerton, 
which derives the Picts from a Gothic root, and supposes them to have 
transmitted their language to the Lowlands of Scotland.” See further on 
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and Irving’s Lives of the Scotch Poets.‘* In his review of Ellis, 
Scott did not see entirely eye to eye with his friend, remarking that 
the language of Scotland was “a thorny point with every anti- 
quary ”: “The English and Scottish languages are in earlier times 
exactly similar; and yet, from the circumstances of the two 
countries, they must necessarily have had a separate origin. . . . 
There must have been some other source from which the Scoto- 
Teutonic is derived, than the Anglo-Saxon spoken in Lothian. This 
grand source we conceive to have been the language of the ancient 
Picts; nor would it be easy to alter our opinion [italics mine].” 
In connection with Irving, Scott wrote to his antiquarian friend 
Thomson: “I have not been able to touch Irving for the want of 
books and also because I disagree with the man of the leaden mace 
about the Celtic derivation of the Picts on which subject he is 
entété.”** As in 1801, Scott still finds it difficult to swallow 
Pinkerton. 

A dozen years later the question is raised again in the friendly 
dispute between the Antiquary, Jonathan Oldbuck, and Sir Arthur 
Wardour.*® The former, taking up the cudgels for the Goths, 
claims the support of “ the learned Pinkerton,” Gordon, and Father 
Innes ; the latter, maintaining that the Picts spoke “genuine Celtic,” 
falls back upon George Chalmers,'* Sir Robert Sibbald, and Ritson. 


The discussion leads, inevitably, to Peanfahel. There is nothing 


Sibbald’s fourth volume Scott’s letter to Ellis (Letters, x11, 230, and 
footnote). 

11 Specimens of the Early English Poets, 3d ed., 3 vols. (1803) ; reviewed 
by Scott, Edinb. Rev. for April, 1804 (Iv, 151-63). 

22 David Irving, 2 vols. (1804); see Letters, 1, 229, note: “Irving was 
for the Scots.” 

18 Edinb. Rev., art. cit., p. 157. In this review Scott refers to Angusshire 
(= Forfarshire) as “the seat of the Picts”; later, in a letter to his son 
Walter, he speaks of “ Abernethy in perthshire said to have been the 
Capital city of the Picts” (Letters, v1, 291; Nov. 14, 1820). See also The 
Antiquary (1816), chap. vi. 

14 Letters, 1, 229 (under date of Oct. 6, 1804). Scott adds: “ Irvings 
book is beggarly beyond description & only my extreme politeness prevents 
my spelling the epithet with a 0.” 

** The Antiquary (1816), chapter vi. 

1° Whose Caledonia (1807-24) was “a work unequalled, if we consider 
it as a mass of materials assembled by the labour of a single man” 
(Scott’s review of Ritson, Quarterly Review, x1 [July, 1829], 120-62, p. 
135). 
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to indicate that Scott has arrived at the end of the wall, or emerged 
from the “ Serbonian bog.” 2” 

In 1828 the Picts still present a perplexing picture. The anti- 
Pinkerton misgivings of 1801 persist. To William Gibb, Scott 
writes: “One set of our learned men have supposed that the 
native speech of all the inhabitants of Scotland was of Celtic origin 
and that not only the Scots properly so called spoke gaelic and the 
South western inhabitants from the forest of Ettricke to that of 
Ayr comprehending an independant state called the Kingdome of 
Strath Clyde spoke the British or Welch Language, of which there 
is very little doubt, but that the nation called the Picts inhabiting 
the lower part of Perthshire Fife and generally speaking the 
country to the south east of the Grampian boundary spoke a 
species of Celtic also. .. . On the other hand if the Picts were 
not a Celtic but a Gothick race deriving their origin from some of 
the German tribes it seems most probable that the present Scottish 
dialect has derived from their language without intervention of the 
Anglo-Saxon or English.” 

But by the next year the “ great difficultie ” is resolved. In 1828 
Ritson’s posthumous Annals of the Caledonians, Picts, and Scots 
appeared and Ritson succeeded at long last, no doubt with Chal- 
mers’ aid, in liberating Scott from the burden of the Pinkerton 
nightmare. It would seem as if Scott, out of respect for the critical 
judgment of his “ particular dear friend Ellis,” ** remained in the 
Gothic camp until Ellis’s death, fourteen years after which he felt 
free to express his old distrust of Pinkerton. Reviewing Ritson’s 
work in 1829,?° Scott dealt a “death-blow to the hypothesis of 


17 Tbid., p. 130: “a controversy in which the most violent opinions have 
been maintained on the slightest authorities, and which may be termed . . . 
the very slough of despond, whereon much learning has been thrown with- 
out mending the path; or rather, a Serbonian bog, capable of swamping 
whole armies of commentators.” 

18 Letters, x, 365-66, Jan. 25, 1828. As Grierson observes, “ Scott 
recognizes three languages in this [first] long sentence—Gaelic, Welsh, and 
Pictish, but he had long before given up the theory which Pinkerton ad- 
vocated, that Pictish was a Germanic language.” 

1° Letters, 111, 60-61, 436; x, 296, 379. 

2° Quarterly Review, art. cit., p. 152. But Scott, knowing that tempers 
had run high during the controversy, was careful to add that the Pictish 
language “ retained a strong infusion of the northern Gothic.” See Scott’s 
review of Tytler’s History of Scotland in the following number of the 
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Pinkerton, called the Gothic system” and concluded that “the 
Picts, being the ancient Caledonians, must have spoken a dialect of 
the Celtic.” In the same year he wrote in his History of Scotland: 
“In a word, so complete must have been the revolution [which 
placed Cinaed Mac Ailpin on the Pictish throne], that the very 
language of the Picts is lost, and what dialect they spoke is a 
subject of doubt to antiquarians. It was probably Celtic, with a 
strong tinge of Gothic.” 74 And not until the 1830 edition of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ** did Scott venture an opinion on 
the Picts: “It is now generally admitted that the Scots and Picts, 
however differing otherwise, were each by descent a Celtic race.” 
The most recent and sanest discussion of the Pictish question is 
O’Rahilly’s.2* This chapter, which reviews the controversy since 
Scott’s death, rejects the view (“ which has found favour only in 
Scotland ”) first proposed by W. F. Skene in 1837 (and hence un- 
known to Scott) that the Picts spoke Gaelic. O’Rahilly’s pages, 
along with Scott’s review of Ritson, constitute an admirable survey 
of the entire dispute since the chronicle of Hector Boece. It is 
to Scott’s everlasting credit that O’Rahilly’s views ** are frequently 
those toward which Scott leaned as early as 1801 and which he 
eventually accepted after years of constant questioning. Much 
nonsense continues to be written or perpetuated.2> Even Webster’s 


same review, in which he was inclined to connect Scandinavian colonies with 
Cinaed Mac Ailpin’s final defeat of the Picts. 

22 The Minstrelsy had first appeared in 1802-03. It is interesting to note 
that its latest editor, Henderson, as late as 1932 still recognized the 
theories of Sir John Rhys as authoritative. (See O’Rahilly’s strictures on 
Rhys’s theories, pp. 374-75.) Cf. note 26 below. 

28 Karly Irish History and Mythology (Dublin, 1946), pp. 353-84, 529-38. 
Had they lived in 1950 instead of 1795, the Antiquary would have claimed 
the support of Rhys and MacNeill and Fraser and Macalister, whereas Sir 
Arthur would have relied upon Reeves and Stokes and MacBain and 
Watson and others, including O’Rahilly. 

**Compare, for example, O’Rahilly’s comments on Peanfahel and the 
Pictish kings (Scott’s “ beadroll of harsh names”), pp. 355-70. O’Rahilly, 
be it noted, considers the possibility that Kenneth Mac Alpine (Cinaed Mac 
Ailpfin) had a Pictish name, thus lending support in this one respect to 
Pinkerton. 

*° As recently as 1940 Macallister devoted over 40 pages (184-226) of 
Essays and Studies Presented to Eoin MacNeill to “ The Inscriptions and 
Language of the Picts,” whose speech he considers non-Indo-European, in 
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unabridged Dictionary, which in its first edition defined Pict as 
“one of a people, probably of Iberian race” and remarked of the 
Pictish language that “some suppose it to have been an aggluti- 
native tongue perhaps akin to Basque; others, to have been a 
Gadhelic dialect of Celtic,” now in its second edition (1945) takes 
a decidedly backward step, though suppressing the Iberian-Basque 
speculation, in asserting that the relationships of Pictish “are 
not known, but apparently it was not Celtic.” *° 


M. SMITH 
The University of Illinois 


ROBERT HOOKE AND THE VIRTUOSO 


Scholars have long recognized that Shadwell drew upon the 
Philosophical Transactions for his satire of the new science in The 
Virtuoso. More recently, F. P. Wilson has remarked an echo of 
Glanvill’s Scepis Scientifica in a speech of Sir Nicholas Gim- 
erack.? Shadwell used other works as well, among them Thomas 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society® But his greatest debt, as 


some ways akin to Finnish (see pp. 219-21). O’Rahilly quite properly 
relegates Macallister’s unconvincing article to a footnote, in which he 
observes: “‘ Although the language is unknown, [Macalister] courageously 
offers a tentative translation of the inscriptions, and even on occasion cor- 
rects the inscribers’ Pictish. On the other hand, F. C. Diack, with at 
least equal confidence, interprets these inscriptions as Goidelic (7 he In- 
criptions of Pictland, 55 ff.). The one interpretation may be left to cancel 
the other.” This is just, if caustic, comment. 

2° Contrast O’Rahilly’s clear statement (p. 353) of demonstrable fact: 
“The preponderant opinion of modern scholarship is that Pictish was 
a Celtic language, different from both British and Goidelic, but decidedly 
more akin to the former than to the latter.” Scott in 1830 was closer to 
current scholarly opinion than is Webster today. Webster’s association of 
Pictish with Basque is traceable to Rhys’s attempt long ago to “ prove that 
the language of [the ‘ Pictish’] inscriptions was related to Basque; but 
he later acknowledged that his attempt was ‘a failure’” (O’Rahilly, p. 
374, note 2). 

‘Carson S. Duncan, The New Science and English Literature in the 
Classical Period (Menasha, Wis., 1913), p. 102. 

2“ English Letters and the Royal Society in the Seventeenth Century,” 
The Mathematical Gazette, x1x (1935), 345. 

* Claude Lloyd, “ Shadwell and the Virtuosi,” PMLA, xiv (1929), 475. 
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Albert S. Borgman first demonstrated, was to Robert Hooke’s 
Micrographia.* 

It was perhaps because of this demonstrable indebtedness to 
the Micrographia that M. F. Ashley Montagu asserted that “ the 
principal butt of Shadwell’s satire was probably modeled on... 
Robert Hooke.” * But other writers have generally taken Shadwell 
at his word in the Prologue: 


Yet no one Coxcomb in this Play is shown, 
No one Man’s humour makes a part alone, 
But scatter’d follies gather’d into one.*® 


Thus Lloyd believed that Shadwell “did not attack the scientists 
as individuals,” * and Walter Houghton said that “the real scien- 
tists, men like Hooke and Boyle, Ray and Newton, were then as 
always beyond the reach of ridicule.” § 

That Hooke, however, was well within the reach of ridicule is 
shown by heretofore unremarked passages in his diary: ® 


Thursday, May 25): “ At coffe house. Mr. Hill gave Sir J. Hoskins, 
Aubery and I an account of Vertuoso play.” 

Thursday, June 1: “I was not at the Society. Morgan told me 
of play.” 

Friday, June 2: “With Godfrey and Tompion at Play. Met 
Oliver there. Damned Doggs. Vindica me Deus. People almost 
pointed.” 

Saturday, June 3: “ At Garaways, Sir J. More, Flamstead, Hill 
from Play Floutingly smiled.” 

Sunday, June 251: “ Walkd to Sir J. Cutler. Whistler served me 
a dog trick. Lady Cutler askd about Virtuoso.” 


*Thomas Shadwell: His Life and Comedies (New York, 1928), pp. 
171-172. 

5 Edward Tyson, M.D., F.R.S., 1650-1708 (Philadelphia, 1943), p. 320n. 

®*Montague Summers, ed., The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell 
(London, 1927), m1, 103. 

* Op cit., p. 493. 

*“ The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Century,” JHI, 11 (1942), 
211. 

° Margaret Wattie, “Robert Hooke on His Literary Contemporaries,” 
RES, xur (1937), 212-216, after commenting on the inadequacy of the 
indices in the Hooke diaries, called attention to Hooke’s entry for June 
25, 1675: “ Mr. Hoskins and I at Shadwell [The Libertine]. Atheistical 
wicked play 2% sh. wretcht cold.” The later entries concerning The 
Virtuoso escaped her attention. 
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Saturday, July 1: “In Mr. Montacues coach to Sir Chr. Wrens. 
Noe company. Virtuoso play. Sick with drinking whey.” 
Monday, July 3: At Mr. Martins tooke virtuoso Ish.” ?° 


These entries show that Hooke heard of The Virtuoso on the day 
that King Charles saw it (May 25, 1676), and that then and later 
he heard enough to make him go to see it himself. After that, 
although he was ordinarily neither a playgoer nor a reader of plays, 
he bought the play from his bookseller. Certainly he seems to 
have taken it as a personal attack. 
Everett L. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


A LETTER OF AUGUSTE VACQUERIE CONCERNING 
A PERFORMANCE OF HERNANI 


Through the generosity of my good friend, the indefatigable col- 
lector of “documents inédits,” Professor Artine Artinian, I am 
in possession of a letter signed “ A. V.,” undated, and written to 
someone addressed merely as “ Mon cher ami” (the envelope is 
lacking). The letter, concerned with a performance of Hernani 
and probably one of many similar notes written in response to 
requests for tickets, reads as follows: 


Mon cher ami, 

Le répertoire annonce Hernani pour lundi, mais je doute encore qu’on 
soit prét. 

On ne s’est pas encore occupé de la location. C’est demain, je crois, 
qu’on fera la feuille. Il y a vingt demandes pour une place, je ne sais 
comment le théatre s’en tirera. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire que je ferai ce que je pourrai, mais les 
journaux, le ministére, les sociétaires, 4 commencer par Augustine Brohan, 
auront toutes les bonnes places, et je ne pourrai pas grand’chose. Envoyez 
au bureau de location le jour de la représentation, et pardonnez-moi si je 


n’ai pas réussi. 
A vous, 


A. V. 
Lundi. 


© Henry W. Robinson and Walter Adams, ed., The Diary of Robert Hooke 
(London, 1935), pp. 234-235, 238-240. 
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A comparison of the text of this letter with that of letters written 

by Mme Victor Hugo to her husband and to her son Frangois- 
Victor during the days just preceding and just following the famous 
“reprise” of Hernani in 1867 makes the determination of its 
authorship and date a relatively simple matter. In one of Mme 
Hugo’s letters of this period to her husband, we read: “ Hernani 
est annoncé sur l’affiche pour Jwndi, mais je crois que la représenta- 
tion n’aura lieu qu’a la fin de la semaine prochaine,” and she adds 
that Auguste (Vacquerie) has been receiving so many people and 
so many letters in connection with the forthcoming revival of 
Hernani that “ sa portiére lui a demandé s’il était ministre.” + Two 
days later, she informs Hugo: 
La piéce est toujours annoncée pour lundi, non pas sur l’affiche comme 
je le croyais, mais au répertoire; il y aura inévitablement trois ou quatre 
jours de retard. La grande affaire est, pour Auguste, de caser son monde 
au théitre. Les journaux disent yu’il a toute la salle. De 1a des demandes 
sans fin. I] s’évertue inutilement 4 rétablir la vérité: & savoir que le 
ministére, les journaux et les sociétaires ont les neuf dixiémes de la salle, 
si bien qu’il lui faut toute sa fermeté pour obtenir la loge de baignoire 
qu’il me destine. Elle est retenue par Plonplon et Mme Brohan.? 


It is obvious that the A. V. of the manuscript letter is Auguste 
Vacquerie, that Mme Hugo was merely repeating words and phrases 
she had heard spoken by “mon fidéle Auguste,” * and that, since 
the “reprise ” of Hernani occurred on Thursday, June 20, 1867, 
Vacquerie’s letter to his (for us anonymous) “cher ami” was 


written on Monday, June 10, 1867. 
AARON SCHAFFER 


The University of Texas 


1 Vide Gustave Simon: la Vie d’une femme, 2nd ed., Paris, Ollendorff, 
1914, p. 415. M. Simon dates the letter June 12, 1867. 

2 Ibid., pp. 416-417. This letter is dated Friday, June 14, and Simon 
adds the year, 1867. Plonplon was the nickname given to Prince Napoleon, 
son of Jerome Bonaparte and cousin of Napoleon III; Augustine Brohan, 
1824-1893, was at this time a “ sociétaire” of the Comédie-Frangaise. 

* Ibid., p. 397; expression used in a letter written to Paul Meurice from 
Brussels on Feb. 10, 1866, after the death of her elder brother, Victor 
Foucher. 
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NOTE POUR LE COMMENTAIRE DU QUART LIVRE 


Dans le chapitre vi1, Dindenault vantant ses moutons dit: 


Ita sont choux, [ . . . ], vere ce sont pourreaux.* 


Robert Marichal? commente: ‘Le marchand, piqué par le com- 
pliment, s’essaye 4 parler latin: il emploie deux mots trés usuels 
dans le Latin parlé, ita, “ oui ” et vere, “ vraiment,” et les traduit de 
fagon burlesque, mais il doit y avoir la une allusion qui nous 
échappe.’ Il me semble qu’il y a, dans l’emploi de vere, un jeu de 
mots et une allusion a verrat traduisant verres et il est probable que 
pourreaux est une mauvaise lecon pour pourceaur. La confusion 
entre ces deux derniers mots se reléve dans les Chroniques 
admirables* ot se lit: ‘vingt sept charrettes toutes chargez de 
pourceaulx,’ tandis que Pantagruel donne un texte différent: 
‘uingt et cing charrettes de porreaulx.’ 

MARCEL FRANGON 

Harvard University 


REVIEWS 


Goethe, Gedenkausgabe der Werke, Briefe und Gespriiche, herausge- 
geben von Ernst Beutier. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag [1949]. 


Von der Gedenkausgabe, iiber deren 24. Band (Gespriche mit 
Eckermann) wir bereits in MLN, xlv, 280 berichteten, liegen 
nunmehr zehn Binde vor. In Hellmuth von Maltzahns Nachwort 
zum dritten Bande, der die Epen, den Divan und die Prologe und 
Vorspiele bringt, interessiert besonders sein laufender Kommentar 
zu den beiden letzteren Abteilungen, die einen bedeutenden Platz in 
Goethes oewvre erhalten, wenn sie wie hier aufgefaBt werden als 
Teil seiner Kulturpidagogik und seines Bildungswerkes an einem 
geschlossenen und bestimmten Kreise. Es ist Dienst am Alltag, ein 


1 Rabelais, Le Quart Livre, éd. crit. R. Marichal (Lille-Genéve, 1947), p. 
58 


2 Ibid., p. 58, n. 16. 
* Cf. Marcel Francon, ‘ Sur la genése de Pantagruel,’ PMLA, LXI (1947), 


45-61. Les croniques admirables, fol. a ; Pantagruel, fol. bY? et b ii. 
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Versuch, die Weimarer Gesellschaft aus dem Zustande “ gutmiitiger 
Beschranktheit ” zu heben.— Die meisterhafte Einfiihrung von 
Wolfgang Baumgart zum siebenten Bande (Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre) behandelt Personen, Genesis und Umarbeitung des Romans; 
besonders klar herausgestellt ist der Wendepunkt von Goethes Arbeit 
durch den Hinweis auf den Brief von Frau von Stein iiber die 
Grafin von Werthern vom 11, Marz 1781, den iibrigens die Worte 
iiber den Herzog im vorhergehenden Briefe und im folgenden noch 
stiitzen wiirden, da hier die Parallele zwischen Herzog und Goethe 
in bezug auf die Erziehung noch sichtbarer wird. 

‘Nicht so gliicklich entledigt sich Gerhard Kiinzel der allerdings 
schwierigen Aufgabe einer Kommentierung der Wanderjahre, die 
der achte Band zugleich mit der Theatralischen Sendung enthilt. 
Kine anfangliche Analyse der Handlungsfiihrung (auf die freilich 
als im Goethe-Handbuch zu finden hingewiesen wird), wire hier 
selbst dem unterrichteten Leser willkommen gewesen, um einen 
Uberblick iiber die Wandelgiinge dieses pidagogischen Vexiergartens 
mit seinen eingeschalteten Erzihlungen zu gewinnen. Freilich 
hiitte man die Fiille anregender Ausblicke auf das gleichzeitige 
Schaffen Goethes, die Kiinzel bietet, ungern vermilit, aber sie 
wire an anderem Platze vielleicht angebrachter gewesen, hitte sich 
bequemer ausbreiten kénnen und wire dann nicht so abstrakt und 
durch das chronologische Hin und Her so verwirrend ausgefallen. 
Dagegen ist es erstaunlich, daS Paul Stécklein zu den vielbe- 
handelten Wahlverwandtschaften und Novellen (Band 9) mit 
einer zarten EKinfiihlung noch bedeutend Neues zu sagen hat ohne 
spitzfindig zu werden, und zwar in einer Form, die an sich schon 
den Leser erfreuen mu. (Kin schnurriger Druckfehler auf 8. 728 
durch iiberschiissiges r: Papefiguren. ) 

Band zehn, betreut von Ernst Beutler, bietet auBer Dichtung und 
Wahrheit die Aristeia der Mutter und die Schemata von 1809 und 
1810. Die vorziigliche Einleitung erliutert Entstehung, Vorbilder, 
Zweck und Methode des Werkes und gibt einen Vergleich mit 
der dahinterliegenden Wirklichkeit von Goethes Leben und 
intwicklung, der die Erkenntnis der Absicht der Autobiographie 
noch deutlicher herausarbeitet: die positive Einstellung Goethes 
dem Leben gegeniiber und die immer bezweckte lebensfirdernde 
Tendenz. Zwei ausgezeichnete Indices, 60 Seiten in kleinem und 
engem Druck, weisen auf Personen, Orte, Werke und wichtige 
Schlagworte von Goethes geistiger Welt, wie das schon in unserer 
Besprechung der Gespriiche mit Eckermann hervorgehoben wurde. 
Dasselbe gilt von dem Register in Band 12 (Index von 829 bis 
890), der die Biographischen Einzelschriften zusammenfaSt. Dem 
Herausgeber, Josef Kunz, gelingt es, uns die innere Einheit dieser 
iiber ein Menschenalter verteilten AuSerungen bewut zu machen, 
das geistige Band der Sorge Goethes um die Erhaltung einer euro- 
piischen Kultur, welche in diesen Jahren welterschiitternder 
Ereignisse von aufen und innen immer wieder bedroht wird. 
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In Band 19 werden aus den ca. 5000 Briefen der Jahre 1786-1815 
587 abgedruckt, die ein méglichst vielseitiges Bild des Dichters und 
Menschen geben sollen. Allerdings muften alle Briefe an Schiller 
dem zwanzigsten Bande (G.-Sch. Briefwechsel) vorbehalten werden, 
wie billig. Die geschickte Einleitung des Herausgebers, Hansjiirg 
Ostertag, ist eine Art repetitorium biographicum und dient als 
Leitfaden fiir die Arbeiten und Interessen Goethes einerseits und 
die Vorstellung der in Betracht kommenden Adressaten andrerseits. 
Es dringt sich hier indessen die Frage auf, ob es nicht besser ge- 
wesen ware, ein rein chronologisches Geriist zu geben nach Art der 
Biedermannschen Chronik in der Inselbiicherei. Auf jeden Fall 
aber hiitte die Angabe von Jahr, Ort und Persénlichkeit als rechs- 
seitiger Kopftitel die Orientierung erleichtert. Der ausgiebige 
Index bringt nicht nur Namen sondern auch Themen wie: Geolo- 
gische Studien, Kunst, Mineralogie, Oper, Polaritét, Numismatik 
ete. Es sei jedoch gerade bei der vorziigliche Ausstattung dieser 
Ausgabe mit Indices die Beobachtung nicht vorenthalten, wie sehr 
cer Benutzer—und das wird wahrscheinlich nicht nur der Bespre- 
cher sein—das Fehlen von Einzelanmerkungen empfindet, die viel- 
leicht doch das breitere Publikum noch mehr bendétigt als der 
wissenschaftliche Leser, dem ja andere kommentierte Ausgaben zu 
Gebote stehen. Es wire sehr zu wiinschen, daf der Verlag urd 
der Herausgeber sich noch zu einem oder zwei Supplementbinden 
mit solchem Apparat entschlissen, die sicher auch noch iiber die 
Kiufer der ganzen Ausgabe hinaus Abnehmer finden. 

Band 16 mit den naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften und Band 22 
mit den Gespriichen Goethes werden einer spaiteren Besprechung 
vorbehalten, wenn ihr zweiter Teil erschienen ist. 
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viii +272 Pp. 7/6 s.—Volume 11 (1786-1832) Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1949. ix-+ 272 Pp. 9/6 s. 


Der junge Goethe, Von Kart Viiiror. (Sammlung Dalp No. 
75.) Bern: Francke (1950). 


Die Geschichte der Wirkung Goethes hat nicht nur mit Goethe zu 
tun, wie es wohl 6fters irrtiimlich aufgefa&t worden ist, sie muB 
nicht nur erhellen, wie breit und wie tief zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
die Kenntnis des Dichters und seiner Dichtung gewesen ist, welche 
Aufnahme sie gefunden und welche Beeiflussung des geistigen 
Lebens ihr zu verschiedenen Zeiten erméglicht worden ist, sondern 
auch welche Bereitschaft sie fand, welche Hindernisse ihr entgegen 
standen und von welchen geistigen Strémungen, welchen Individuen 
sie getragen wurde, von welchen zeitgebundenen Griinden eine 
solche positive oder negative Haltung bedingt war. Damit weitet 
sich das Problem zu einer wahren Geistesgeschichte, in der es nicht 
mehr gilt, iiber Blindheit oder Wohl- und Mifwollen abzuurteilen 
sondern in der Generationen oder Individuen als Repriisentanten 
und Trager vom Zeitwollen verstanden und gewiirdigt werden 
miissen, ohne daf uns allerdings dabei das wahre Goethebild in Zu- 
oder Abnahme entschwinden darf. 

Um diese Frage ist Buchwalds Studie ernstlich und mit offnem 
und kritischem Blick bemiiht. Wir erleben in seinem Buch nicht 
nur das Ringen um, fiir und gegen Goethe von Dichtern, Literar- 
historikern und Kritikern, sondern auch der Theologe, der Natur- 
wissenschaftler kommt zu Worte und “der Weg ins Volk” findet 
seine Darstellung. Trotz verstehendem Eingehen auf Persénlich- 
keiten verlieren wir nie die groBe Wellenhewegung von Anniherung 
und Entfremdung aus dem Auge sowie den jeweilig héchsten 
Pegelstand, und der endliche Aufstieg seit 1874, eingeleitet durch 
Herman Grimm, Hehn, Hildebrand, Hirzel und Bernays bis zur 
neusten Zeit erhellt zumal die Entwicklung der eigentlichen 
Forschung. 

Wenn Buchwalds Studie auch mehr als ein Versuch ist, wie er 
sie im Vorwort bescheiden nennt, ist sie zugleich ein Weiser zu 
weiteren Aufgaben, welche die Zukunft noch zu lésen hat. 

In der Wirkungsgeschichte des Goethischen Werkes zeigt uns der 
Westéstliche Divan vielleicht am klarsten, wie langsam sich uns die 
Wunderwelt dieses Genius ihren tiefsten Sinn erschlossen hat. 
Erst seit Burdachs Arbeit (Weimarer Ausgabe 1888). und eigentlich 
erst seit seinem Kommentar des fiinften Bandes der Jubilaéums- 
ausgabe beginnt ein wahres Verstindnis der Sammlung, die in den 
letzten Jahren ins Zentrum der Goetheforschung riickt mit den 
Ausgaben von Beutler und Korff. Der vorliegenden Untersuchung 
von Pyritz gelingt es nun auch, das Marianne-Erlebnis Goethes in 
seiner Tragik zu enthiillen, das bislang leicht verschleiert wurde. 
Zumal auf Grund der “ noch nicht lange bekannten und seltsamer- 
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weise noch nicht gewiirdigten Willemer-Briefe und des Boisserée- 
schen Tagebuches in seiner Originalfassung” dringt Pyritz mit 
hellhériger und zarter Einfiihlung in das Geheimnis der Worte und 
gibt dem Sagbaren eine wiirdige und ergreifende Form, Der Gewinn 
ist ein menschliches sowie dichterisches Erlebnis von héchstem 
Wert. 

Giinthers Bemerkungen sind mehr als der Titel verspricht, obwohl 
sie sich an einzelne schwierig zu erklirende Fauststellen anschliefen. 
Sie gehen letzthin immer aufs Ganze und geben zugleich eine will- 
kommene Ubersicht iiber die jeweiligen Deutungen. Die Auslegung 
von Vers 1678 ff. und Vers 3345 ff. scheint mir nicht iiberzeugend, 
dagegén gelingt fiir Plutus und den Knaben Lenker eine auferordent- 
lich bereichernde Einsicht als Goethes Doppelportrait, fiir die Leda- 
bilder eine feinsinnige Vertiefung. In “ Faust und die Sorge ” stellt 
Giinther der positiven und negativen Auslegung des Aufstiegs und 
Niedergangs Faustens eine dritte gegeniiber, die gefestigt wird 
durch die Beachtung des Ubergehens vom Fiirwort Ich zum Wir 
(11418, 11443) und Er (11445). “ Fausts letztes Erlebnis ist eine 
Wendung zum Sittlichen,” in “ unzweideutiger Verinnerlichung.” 

Durch den Vergleich von Prometheus, Satyros und die Be- 
schwo6rungsscene des Urfaust in bezug auf gnostische und pan- 
sophische EKinfliisse (von Rickert unberiihrt gelassen) und die 
Heranziehung der von Gouéschen Spekulationen, denen Goethe in 
Wetzlar ausgesetzt war, kommt Schneider zu der Uberzeugung, dab 
die zwei Werke und gewisse Scenen des Urfaust im Sommer oder 
Herbst 1773 entstanden seien. Der Eremit ist in der Tat iiber dem 
Interesse am Waldteufel wenig beriicksichtigt worden und mag 
Goethes eignes Geltenlassen von allerhand Welt- und Seelenhindeln 
spiegeln (was sich auch durch des Prometheus Liebe zu seinen 
Geschipfen ob gut, ob bése stiitzen liefe), Demnach seien die 
Eingangsscenen bis zum Auftreten Wagners zu dieser Zeit geschrie- 
ben, das “ vergebens ” des Eremiten (Sat. 440) und Fausts (Urf. 
106) stiinden in nicht zu iibersehendem Einklang. “ Triiber Tag. 
Feld.” setzt Schneider (was durchaus einleuchtend ist) in die friihe 
Phase von 1772, indem er unter dem “ unendlichen Geist ” noch 
Luzifer “als Hypostase der Gottheit ” verstanden haben will, aut 
den ja auch “ Strase” Vers 527 hinweist. Erst 1773 hiitten sich 
dann die emanativen Elemente verstirkt und die Damonogie hatte 
sich entchristlicht—Wer ist dann aber “der Ewige,” vor dessen 
Augen das erste elende Geschépf fiir die Schuld aller iibrigen genug 
tun soll? Hier kniipft sich so ein neues Ritsel, denn Satan-Luzifer, 
“ die oberste Gottheit,” “zukiinftiger Schépfer unzihlbarer Welten ” 
(Klopstocks Messias) kann sich schwerlich mit der Schuld und 
Siihne eines Geschdpfes in seiner windenden Todesnot befassen, das 
doch schon den “ewig Verzeihenden” der spiteren Fassung 
voraussetzt. 

Boyds Kommentare zu seiner Anthologie Goethischer Gedichte 
(siehe MLN, Wviii, 162) ist in erster Linie fiir die Hand des 
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Studenten gedacht, wird aber auch dem Lehrenden wegen seiner 
Auseinandersetzung mit Vorgingern, seiner hilfreichen Heranzie- 
hung von Briefstellen und andern Werken und wegen seiner eignen 
Deutung willkommen sein. Im Gesamteindruck iiberwiegt das 
biographische Detail, hinter dem eine Anleitung zu isthetischer 
Analyse zuriickbleibt. Varianten werden in guter Auswahl gegeben 
aber meist ohne Auswertung. (Bei “ Willkommen und Abschied ” 
z. B. hatte eine solche die spiitere Goethische Revision aus Typisie- 
rungsgriinden erhellen kénnen, da diese den einheitlichen Blick- 
punkt des erlebenden durch den zuschauenden Dichter zerstért.) 


Fragen dieser Art driingen sich uns auf: Triigt die Anmerkung iiber die 
Namen der Musen etwas Wesentliches bei zum Verstindnis von “ Wandrers 
Sturmlied”? Ist es nétig, das “ Heidenréslein” mit Herders fraglichen 
Variationen, zumal mit dem schrecklichen “ Knéspchen, Knéspchen frisch 
und schén” zu belasten? Gewinnt “Gretchen am Spinnrade” durch die 
Diskussion iiber seine Stellung in den Versionen statt durch einen Hinweis 
auf die Rolle der Fiirworte in den drei Teilen (ich, mir, mein—ihm sein, 
seiner—mein, ihm; ich, ihn; ihn, ich, seinen) und auf die “ offne Form” 
des Gedichtes durch den Optativ am Schlusse? Darf ein unbedarftes 
Kinderlied und selbst Alkman als mégliche Quelle in Frage kommen, wo ein 
Meisterwerk wie “ Uber allen Gipfeln” mit den Naturreichen: Mineralwelt, 
Flora, Fauna, Mensch, so tief in die Goethe-Herdersche Ideenwelt einfiihren 
kénnte? Sollte man nicht bei der “ Braut von Korinth” und der” Baja- 
dere” lieber Frau Herders Geschwitz unterdriicken aus Achtung vor ihrem 
groBen Manne, wenn man nicht zugleich dessen tragischen Hintergrund 
aufrollen kann? 

Dies sind Auffassungsfragen. Auf sichererem Boden stehen wir, wenn 
wir den “ Mahomet” mit seiner Mittleridee als pantheistisch beanstanden 
oder die abwegige Erklirung des “split stem” der “ Zwillingsbeeren” im 
“ Herbstgefiihl,” die so schén die sichere Goethische Beobachtungsgabe 
erweisen von je zwei Beeren an einem Stengel der Traube. In “ Seefahrt” 
wird nicht ein Reisender plétzlich zum “ skipper,” er ist es von Anfang an. 
In Ilmenau ist doch wahrscheinlich die erste Figur der Oberférster von 
Wedell und die zweite der Dichter Knebel. Wenn es II, 173 hei&t von 
Marianne: “ Willemer took her into his home . . . and on the death of his 
second wife married her in the autumn of 1814” so entspricht dies nicht 
genau den Tatsachen; Willemers zweite Frau starb 1796 und 1800 zog die 
damals Sechzehnjiihrige zu Willemer und 14 Jahre spiter wurde ihre 
Verbindung legalisiert. Das Metrum des Erlkénigs mit seiner Liedhaftig- 
keit darf sicherlich kein Knittelvers genannt werden, der ein ausge- 
sprochener Sprechvers ist. 


Die zutreffende Beurteilung eines Textbuches ist bei mangelnder 
Kenntnis der Interessenkreise, denen es dienen soll, iuBerst schwie- 
rig und unsere kritischen Bemerkungen, soweit sie nicht Tatsachen 
betreffen, sind daher mit dem Vorbehalt zu nehmen, mit dem sie 
hier gegeben werden. Sie sollten auch als Einzelausstellungen das 
Verdienst dieser beiden reichen Bande eines verdienten Goethefor- 
schers und Herausgebers nicht iiberschatten. 

Hingewiesen sei an dieser Stelle auf den vorliegenden erfreulichen 
Neudruck in der Sammlung Dalp von Karl Viétors Jungen Goethe, 
der auch neben dem Doppelband seiner Biographie noch seinen 


selbstiindigen Wert behilt. 
Ernst FEIsE 
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Grundlegung einer Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. Von 
THEODOR Frines. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. Halle: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1950. (61 maps) Pp. 130. RM. 6.60. 


Das Buch vereinigt in seinen nunmehr vier Kapiteln die wahrend 
der letzten zwei Jahrzehnte erarbeiteten, in Artikeln und Vortriigen 
verschiedentlich ausgesprochenen Grundanschauungen des bedeuten- 
den Leipziger Forschers iiber den verwickelten Werdegang jenes 
westgermanischen Dialekts, dem es beschieden war, ‘ Deutsch’ zu 
werden. Die in Manchem neue Zusammenfassung der Grundlegung 
erlaubt nun ein Urteil itiber die Grundlagen des Fringsschen Erken- 
nens und die Systematik seiner Aussagen. Immer wieder wird 
intuitiv Erschautes auf niichternd deduktive Weise aus den Fakten 
abgeleitet; romantische Ziige sind eigenartig und reizvoll von 
realistischen durchkreuzt: Gegen die alte Schule, die den Gegensatz 
zwischen Hoch- und Niederdeutsch aus Verhiltnissen um 500 n. 
Chr. entwickelte, beweist Frings mit zahlreichen Details die tausend 
Jahre spdtere Ausbildung der beriihmten Westostfurche. Wenn er 
dazu aber gotisch—oberdeutsche Kontakte um ein ganzes Jahrtau- 
send zuriick-datiert ins Dimmerlicht der Prihistorie, scheint ihn 
doch ein Geist, wenn nicht ein Temperament extremistischer Art 
zu leiten. Gewiss wiegen die Bedenken schwer, gotische Relikte im 
Deutschen auf fliichtige Beriihrungen der massgebenden Stimme 
im Donauraum im 5./6. Jh. zuriickzufiihren ; aber in der radikalen 
Gebirde, mit de Frings die ‘Erminonen’ als Nachbarn der 
Ostgermanen an Jer Odermiindung um 700 v. Chr. zu Urhebern 
dieser Gotisierungen ernennt, erblicke ich weniger einen stiirmischen 
Siegesgriff hinter die Vorhinge der Vorzeit als eine Flucht ins 
prahistorische Halbdunkel, vielleicht aus Scheu, vielleicht aus 
Ungeduld vor dem Fragezeichen. Ich sehe mit Beklemmung den 
deutlichen Raum des Friihmittelalters mit der folgenreichen Einge- 
wohnung der germanischen Stimme in die Kulturwelt der Romania 
verlassen zugunsten extravaganter Flankentendenzen, die sich teils 
in den Vorzeitnebeln des %. vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts, teils 
in der krausen Irrlichterei des 14./15. nachchristlichen heimisch 
machen. Zum mindesten ist die Po-Ebene im 6, Jh. n. Chr. ein 
so guter Mischungsraum wie die Odermiindung ein Jahrtausend 
friiher. 

Man tut iiberhaupt gut daran, dem Theaterdonner, mit dem 
Frings der bisherigen Sprachgeschichte ihren tausendjihrigen 
Rechenfehler riigt, nicht zu stark Gehér zu schenken. Der kate- 
gorische Satz, Mundartengegensiitze stammen nicht aus der Zeit 
der Germanenstimme (500 n. Chr.), sondern aus der der Terri- 
torialstaaten (1500 n. Chr.), haben gar nicht die Kernlandschaften 
im Auge, sondern nur die Dialektgrenzen und deren Erstarren ; 
die Fringsschen Korrekturen berichtigen Anschauungen iiber das 
mundartliche Niemandsland. Seine haargenauen und glinzenden 
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Beobachtungen hier iiberschitzen dabei vielleicht die Kraft solcher 
spitmittelalterlicher Territorien zur Bildung von Sprachgrenzen, 
weil sie die soziologische Komponente ausser Acht lassen: zu den 
Territorien gehéren damals auch die Stidte; das Stadtbiirgertum 
als neuer Trager sprachlicher Dokumentation mag Sprachzustande 
sichtbar machen, die sub-literarisch lingst existiert haben mégen; 
nur dass weder die Ménchshand des 9./11., noch die Héflingshand 
des 12./13. Jh. willig war sie zu notieren. Im 14, Jh. erscheint 
gleichzeitig mit den Territorial-Machten ein neuer Stand, ohne 
dass die Zuweisung sprachlicher Neuerungen an diesen oder jene 
méglich wire. Niemandem sollten solche Betrachtungen niher 
liegen als grade Frings, der doch so unerbittlich argumentiert, die 
ostmd. Grundlage des Nhd. sei nicht eigentlich im Meissner 
Kolonialland gebildet, sondern im Munde vornehmlich main- 
frinkischer Siedler vorgeformt. Mindestens fiir ihn sollte doch das 
Gleiche auch auf die Vorformen der Territorialdialekte des 15. Jh. 
anwendbar sein. Seit aber L. E. Schmitt 1944 dem “ Studium 
generale des Bildungsmittelpunktes Erfurt ” so entscheidenden Ein- 
fluss auf die Festigung einer nhd. Schreibsprache einriumte, ist 
Frings bestrebt, seinen Satz vom mainischen Kolonistendeutsch, 
das als “ Gewiichs des neudeutschen Volksbodens ” so herrlich ins 
Kraut geschossen, mit dem neuen Standpunkt dahin zu vereinigen, 
dass Erfurt als Erzraffinerie der mainischen Bauernmundarten 
anzusprechen sei. MHierbei ist nur die deutliche Annaherung an 
Burdachs alte Anschauungen frappant, denen zufolge Nhd. eine 
kiinstliche Bildung einer machtvollen Kanzlei im Schatten einer 
Universitat war. Er riet auf Prag; nun also ist es das Studium 
generale. Prag oder Erfurt — Horsaal ist Hoérsaal und Papier ist 
Papier. Und der Schollenduft des Volksbodens verschwebt. 

Ohne hier alle Anmarschstrassen der Kolonisten ins Meissnische 
aufzihlen zu wollen, so unterschitzt Frings meines Erachtens doch 
den Kolonisationsstoss aus Siidosten. Dass die Strahlungskraft 
Oesterreichs stirker auf das Neuland im Norden als auf die alten 
Kulturlandschaften am Main wirkt, gibt auch er zu. Aber damit 
wird eben die Pfaffengasse am Main als Boden fiir die Vorformie- 
rung des Nhd. entwertet: denn warum sollen die siidostdeutschen 
Beimengungen des Nhd. im mainischen Altland ins Bauerndeutsch 
gedrungen sein, da ihr stirkerer Einstrom ins Obersichsische 
feststeht? Freilich wiirde damit die Rolle Erfurts wieder herabge- 
driickt zu der von Prag bzw. Niirnberg. Wir werden eben dazu 
kommen, von mehreren Briicken und Zufahrten zu sprechen und 
den Ahnstidten des Nhd.: Niirnberg wnd Erfurt und Prag. 

Frings beobachtet ein Vordringen der frk.- nd. Form wassen (fiir 
wachsen) von der Karolingerzeit bis ins 13., ja 15. Jh. Mithin eine 
Art von Gleichschritt mit den westfrinkischen Bewegungen in 
Frankreich. Aber im 15. Jh. verwandelt ein Gegenstoss aus dem 
Siidosten ‘ frinkisches’ Deutsch in ein ‘ erminonisches’; dadurch 
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dass der expansive Siiden die Kernlandschaften der spiiteren (!) 
Ostkolonisation erreicht, wird Hochdeutsch ein im Wesentlichen 
obd. Dialekt. So riicken seit dem Spiitmittelalter die sprachlichen 
Schwerpunkte in Frankreich siid-, in Deutschland nordwirts. Eine 
urspriinglich durch ganz Europa laufende Bruchstelle, deren 
Ursache der Frankeneinbruch war, klafft an den Vogesen ausein- 
ander: Deutsch ist das Ergebnis des Sieges der Erminonen (Ale- 
mannen, Baiern) tiber die Franken. Nun hat aber Maurer unlingst 
den Vormarsch von wassen mit der Herrschaft der Ottonen und 
Salier seit 919 in Zusammenhang gebracht, mit einem politischen 
Faktor, der latent und passiv wird, bevor die oesterreichischen 
Kolonialstésse einsetzen ; der Kolonialraum im S-. O. war nicht vor 
der Mitte des 13 Jh. gefiillt ; die Siidgrenze von wassen kann daher 
nicht durch Expansionskriafte aus dem S.-O. bestimmt worden sein! 
—Einspruch im Einzelnen beeintrichtigt natiirlich nicht den Wert 
eines Buchs, dessen Hauptvorzug die anregende, lebhafte, dynamisch 
belebte Darstellung kulturpolitischer und geistesgeschichtlicher 
Kraftstréme ist. Das pidagogische Mittel der Uberbetonung ist 
etwas hemmungslos angewandt: allzu viel des sprachgeschichtlichen 
Geschehens spielt in dem von der Forschung lange vernachlissigten 
‘friihnhd’” Zeitraum von 1350-1620. Die Grenzziehung der 
Mundartengebiete hat einen Akzent, der doch den Kernlandschaften 
zukiime. Die Schicksale der Romania spielen stirker hinein als 
fiir nicht-rheinische Gebiete angebracht erscheint. Die apodiktischen 
Angaben iiber ‘ Kiistendeutsch ’ werden durch die neuesten Unter- 
suchungen J¢grgensens Uber die Herkunft der Nordfriesen un- 
wahrscheinlich. Mich persénlich stért auch das zuweilen visionire 
Geschichtsbild des Verfassers mit Zuckungen, Stéssen und Wande- 
rungen explosiver Unterschichten, ruhelosem Volkstum und fahrigen 
Expansionen, wiihrend es sich doch bei der Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache auf weite Strecken um autoritiire Massnahmen handelt, 
durch die der Schreibgebrauch kiinstlich geregelt wird; durch die 


drei K’s: Kanzel, Katheder und Kanzlei. 
ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik von HERMANN 15. Auflage 
bearbeitet von Lupwie Ericu Scumirr, Halle, Max Nie- 
meyer, 1950. XI, 292 pp. RM. 10. 


Je deutlicher sich die methodische Unbrauchbarkeit und wort- 
geographische Unzuverlissigkeit der an Belegen so reichen Mhd. 
Grammatik von Weinhold (1877, 1883) herausstellte, desto grosser 
wurde fiir Paul die Versuchung, den straffen Rahmen seiner Mhd 
Grammatik (1881, ** 1918) weiter und weiter zu spannen ; er selbst 
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widerstand noch zu einem gewissen Grade, aber bei dem Bear- 
beiter Gierach nahm 1929-1944 die Tendenz iiberhand, den Details 
der Dialektgeographie weiteren Raum zu gewihren, als einem 
elementaren Lehrbuch angemessen war. Dabei wurde es immer 
noch kein neuer “ Weinhold.” Auch die neue Auflage, fiir die L. E. 
Schmitt verantwortlich zeichnet, beseitigt nicht die Zwitternatur 
eines Buches, das dem Lernenden zu viel, dem Gelehrten nicht 
genug gibt; dabei kann es keiner von beiden ganz entbehren. 
Vieles von dem, was in einer Grossen Grammatik einmal seinen 
Platz finden wird, belastet weiterhin ein Werk, das hauptsichlich 
dem Lehrbetrieb unserer Hochschulen zu dienen hat. So halte ich 
es fiir recht verfinglich, die grammatische Darstellung des Mhd. 
zunehmend auf die Urkunden des 13./14. Jr. zu griinden. Sie 
vermehren unsere Kenntnis orthographischer Details, aber bieten 
schon fiir die Formenlehre, geschweige die Syntax nichts. Das 
pedantische Stelzendeutsch der Kanzleien ist bestenfalls das etwas 
verwachsene Gerippe eines Sprachkérpers, dessen Seele sich in 
Formen- und Wortschatz ausspricht. Wer neben der Sprache der 
Héfe durchaus noch die der Hinterhéfe grammatisch auffangen 
will, sollte statt in den Schreibstuben da suchen, wo die Minori- 
tenprediger auf Volkes Weise zum Volk sprechen! So lange die 
deutsche Erbauungsprosa nicht mit der wachen Sorgfalt gesiebt ist, 
wie sie ein Lachmann der Héfischen Poesie angedeihen lie8 (Lach- 
manns Briefe an die Grimms bergen ungehobene Schitze fiir eme 
wirkliche Grammatik), bedeutet die grammatische Aufarbeitung 
der Urkunden-Massen nur, daS man die Fundamente fiir einen 
neuen “ Weinhold” da legt, wo der Oberbau fehlen wird. 

Im Einzelnen bezeichnet aber die 15. Auflage einen beachtlichen 
Fortschritt gegeniiber allen ilteren. Daf die Verdeutschung der 
Fachausdriicke aufgegeben ist, bedeutet nur daf zur Gelehrten- 
republik nun wieder in ihrer Sprache gesprochen wird; es ist die 
Absage an eine Eigenbrotelei Gierachs. Weit wichtiger ist eine 
bedeutende Umstellung des alten § 3 an die erste Stelle mit einer 
neuen zeitlichen Festsetzung des Begriffs ‘ Mittelhochdeutsch.’ 
Die Schnittstelle zur Neuzeit ist nicht mehr Luther, sondern die 
Wende zum Friihhumanismus und zu den Verwaltungsreformen 
Karls IV. Die sprachgeschichtliche Epoche des Mhd. schlieft in 
dem Augenblick ab, da im geistigen Leben der Deutschen die 
Universititen den Platz der Héfe einnehmen, wie ja auch wieder 
der riickliufige Wechsel von der Universitit zum Hof im Barock 
das Neuhochdeutsche einleitet. Dank der auch kulturhistorisch 
bedingten Verkiirzung der mhd. Zeitraums um anderthalb “ Ver- 
falls”—Jahrhunderte gewinnt Schmitts Darstellung eine innere 
Harmonie; der Anlaufszeit entspricht das Absinken von der hoch- 
hofischen Glanzzeit um 1200. Uber schematische Ordnungen 
hinaus fiihrt Schmitt wieder und wieder die neuen Gesichtspunkte 
der Leipziger Schule ein, die sich bei der Besprechung dialekt- 
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geographischer Details bewihren: Gierach zog z. B. die Grenze 
zwischen Bayern und Alemannien von Siiden nach Norden ; Schmitt 
verfahrt umgekehrt, was wichtige Zusiitze gegen die Siidgrenze hin 
erlaubt, ohne da& sich dadurch die Linienfiihrung verwirrte. Die 
Verteilung der Doppelform gie—gienc (§ 176) ist in Details be- 
richtigt. Eine Reihe von recht anfechtbaren Anmerkungen sind ge- 
strichen (z. B, die iiber die Ersetzung von frz. s durch mhd. h), 
ebenso ein unangebrachter Exkurs iiber die (nur metrisch interes- 
sente) Silbendauer ; der so ersparte Platz kommt einer Beschreibung 
der Schriflentwicklung zugute, die hier besonders willkommen ist, 
weil sie den bekannten EinfluBweg von Nordfrankreich iiber die 
Niederlande und Burgund noch einmal rein schriftgeschichtlich 
bestatigt. Interessant ist auch der-mit Daten klar belegte Einbruch 
der Kursive, der Gebrauchsschrift, im Geschifts-, durch den Ge- 
schiftsverkehr. Das Buch bietet bei unverinderter Seitenzahl 
alliiberall besseres Material, was bedeutet, daf das Ausjiten des 
Alten, Einsetzen des Neuen nach gesunden Gesichtspunkten vorge- 
nommen wurde. Von nun an ist Paul-Schmitt unsere beste Mhd. 
Grammatik ! 
ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


Tristan und Isolde. Ursprung und Entwicklung der Tristansage 
des Mittelalters. Von Bopo MerceLt. Mainz, Verlag Kirch- 
heim u. Co. G.m.b. H. 1949. 


One of the favorite reserves on which scholarship, especially of 
the conjectural kind, in the field of medieval European literature 
has been hunting for the past several generations is that of the 
Tristan legend. This field is not restricted to any one national 
literature but goes far off into Celtic, Breton, Norman, Old French, 
and Middle High German, soon spreading out over practically the 
entire European continent. 

The most recent study, restricted as it is to origin and develop- 
ment of the legend during the Middle Ages, is by Bodo Mergell, 
whose title is “ nichtbeamteter auferordentlicher Professor ” at the 
new University of Mainz in the present French zone of Germany. 
This young scholar, no stranger to students of medieval German 
literature, is the author of the two-volume study Wolfram von 
Eschenbach und seine franzisischen Quellen (Miinster, 1936-43), 
published in Julius Schwietering’s Forschungen zur deutschen 
Sprache und Dichtung—a work which throws much new light upon 
Wolfram’s method of handling his sources in Willehalm and 
Parzival. Here Mergell has contributed more than any other single 
writer to demonstrating that the Kyot problem is after all not a 
source problem but one of craftsmanship and motivation. 
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In this new book on Tristan Mergell is obviously more interested 
in Entwicklung than in Ursprung, for he makes no appreciably new 
contributions to the question of origin, which would be a phase of 
Stoffgeschichte, so roundly despised by most German scholars of the 
past few generations as superficial and barren. He analyses the 
motifs of all the more important versions, conjectural and existing, 
and refers copiously to the rest. The principal ones he considers in 
some detail are the Urtristan and the first novel (Estoire)—these 
he calls “ erschlossen ” (but are they so?)—and Chrestien, Eilhart, 
Thomas, Béroul, and Gottfried. At the end he also comes down to 
Wagner for a page or two. Of particular value are fifteen tables of 
motifs as they occur in the various versions. These will probably 
remain the tangibly most valuable part of the book, while the 
descriptive categories in which the individual documents are 
classed, viz. Romanik (Urtristan and to some extent LEstoire), 
Friihgotik and ultimately Hochgotik, will hardly impress scholars 
outside of Germany who are not confirmed addicts to Geisteswissen- 
schaft. So far as these latter addicts are concerned, they will 
subscribe most heartily to the dictum that Tristan poetry is poetry 
of ideas (p. 202) and that the vicissitudes of the Tristan legend 
exemplify the successive historical transformations of the medieval 
mind (p. 203). On the other hand most readers will agree (with 
some reservations) that the Tristan legend is rather the product of a 
few endowed poets than of traditional popular development (p. 
198). 

Finally an excursus on the Grail, suggested by the reference to 
Wagner, reveals the author’s new preoccupation with that subject 
as the theme of his next investigation. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 

University of Cincinnati 


Three Icelandic Sagas: Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, translated by 
M. H. Scarcint; Bandamanna saga, Droplaugarsona saga, 
translated by Maraarer Illustrations by H. G. 
Glyde, A.R.C. A. Princeton and New York: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1950. 
Pp. vi, 150. With a color plate frontispiece. 


These three sagas are a welcome addition to the Saga Library 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. Both translators claim 
to have avoided the romantic jargon of Morris, and there is, of 
course, no reason why it should be imitated, for it was rather far 
removed from the concise realistic style of the sagas. This goes for 
Gunnlaugs saga, too, though it comes as near to being a romance, 
medieval or modern, as any of the sagas, a fact to which it un- 
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doubtedly owes its popularity, for it is the most translated of all the 
family sagas ({slendingaségur). Bandamanna saga on the other 
hand is the one that comes nearest to being a play, and a rollicking 
farce at that. In both respects, Droplaugarsona saga holds the 
middle ground, it is more typical of the general run of the heroic- 
realistic sagas. 

The translations read very well and I feel sure that they are well 
enough translated thongh I have only taken a few samples. Still 
there are bound to be occasional slips, and some of these are even 
noticeable in the introductions and the notes. 

In her introduction to Droplaugarsona saga Miss Schlauch lists 
some “ discrepancies and inconsistencies ” which she feels inclined 
to blame on the composer of the saga, messing up his original 
“true ” tradition. Among these is, in her opinion. the fact that 
“in chapter three people are represented as crossing over a frozen 
river—while hay is being loaded in the fields.” Apparently Miss 
Schlauch feels that the loading of hay is a summer activity going 
but poorly with the frozen river scene. Actually the saga has a 
consistent wintry scene: the people are using the ice on the rivers 
and the ground to transport on big sleds the hay, which they had 
stacked far away from home during the summer. The transporta- 
tion was much easier on ice. Also, on p. 106, Miss Schlauch writes: 
“ Hjarrandi was the name of a man who lived at Ongul Liver to the 
east of it and out in the fields.” Here “fields” is a place name 
Vellir and so should have been written with a capital. If Miss 
Schlauch had used a normalized edition, she would not have been 
misled. Let me add that it is no merit of mine if I spot these 
things easily for I used to live a day’s journey away from the 
district of the saga and visited it often enough. 

In his preface to Gunnlaugs saga Mr. Scargill discusses his 
method of translating place names in the following terms: “I 
have translated Oxard (the river of the Axe) as the river Ox or 
the river called Oxaré.” It seems to me that “the river Ox” is 
the worst translation imaginable, for that would imply that the 
river was called Axe, which it was not. In other words you cannot 
here juggle the elements of the place name as you can “ London 
town” and “the town London. In fact the only two possible 
renderings of Oxaré are “ Axe river” and “ the river of the Axe.” 
Fortunately Mr. Scargill does not seem to have followed his own 
dangerous theory except in this one case so we conclude that this 1s 
a venial sin. 

And let me repeat that the book is definitely a fine contribution, 
for which the translators and publishers should be thanked and of 


which they can be proud. 


SrerAn EINARSSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 


_ 
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Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic Age. Edited by Henry HitcuH 
ApAMs and Baxter HatHaway. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xx + 412. $5.50. 


The editors give us an adequate introduction and selections from 
thirty-three critics, nineteen English, thirteen French, and one 
German. They begin with Corneille and Shadwell, end with Gold- 
smith and Mercier. Over a fifth of the material quoted comes 
from Dryden. Corneille, Rymer, and Farquhar stand next. The 
extract from Lessing is not from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 
but from his correspondence of 1756-57 with Nicolai and Mendels- 
sohn, thought to be more clearly a product of sentimentalism. The 
selections offer the student a useful, if necessarily incomplete, 
presentation of neoclassic principles. 

The fault I have to find with the book lies chiefly in the editors’ 
handling of French material. In a number of cases they reproduce 
translations made in the eighteenth century, but in others they 
make their own, with lamentable results. Take, for instance, the 
first selection, that of Corneille’s second Discours. Many of the 
mistakes are due to the so-called “faux amis,” the words whose 
form in the two languages is the same, or almost the same, and 
whose meaning is different.t In some cases the translation is not 
only inaccurate, but results in nonsense: 

They even lend an easy argument for making the least of the greatest 
(p. 3). The qualities that give birth to the impressions which provide the 
force of the example (p. 7)... . than all the compassion we have for 
Rodogune [sic, read Rodrigue] and for Chiméne can purge the affection for 
this violent love which causes them to pity each other (p. 8).? 


I have listed many other mistakes, some of which give an en- 
tirely erroneous impression of Corneille’s thought. In a note on p. 
2 the editors express the opinion that Corneille “ undoubtedly be- 
lieved ” that lost parts of Aristotle’s Poetics were never written. 
They apparently thought so because they mistranslated “ Quoiqu’il 
en puisse étre” by “Whatever it might have been.” On p. 7 
they make C. say that many mothers would like to poison their 
children, although his French means that many mothers make use 
of their children’s property. On p. 16, when C, is discussing a 
tragedy by Ghirardelli about Constantine, his wife, and his son, 


1 Note succés in its seventeenth-century meaning of outcome translated 
(pp. 4 and 30) success; Honnéte homme (p. 6), honest man; demander (p. 
6), demand; disgrace (p. 6), disgrace; sentence (p. 7), sentence; agrément 
(p. 12), agreement; sensible (p. 16), sensible; avis (p. 21), advice; aussi 
(heading its sentence, pp. 22, 28), also; défense (p. 22, prohibition), 
defense; ignorer (p. 29), ignore; grace (p. 34, pardon), grace. 

2In the first sentence C. is advancing an argument a fortiori. In the 
second the editors mistake qu’ for qui. In the last sentence C. means 
- ean keep us from being charmed by this violent love which makes 


“we 


both of them objects of pity” (les rendre & plaindre l’un et l’autre). 
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the editors make him declare that “even Faust would have had 
more jnternal struggle,” and they explain in a note that the refer- 
ence is to a French translation of the English Death of Dr. 
John Faustus! They fail to observe that C. wrote “ Fauste,” not 
“ Faust,” and that he is referring to Fausta, the wife of Constantine 
and the principal woman in the tragedy. On the same page C. 
refers to “le P. Stephonius, Jésuite,” and the editors add a note 
to point out that C. “ errs in his recording of this name. Bernardus 
Stephonius, a Jesuit, ...” They are apparently ignorant of the 
fact that “le P.” means “le pére.” On p. 18 they translate “ pour 
déméler Héraclius d’avec Martian ” (that is, to untangle the con- 
fusion in regard to them) by “to make Héraclius quarrel with 
Martian.” Perhaps the worst case is on p. 21. When C. writes, 
“ Je ne saurois dissimuler une délicatesse que j’ai sur la mort de 
Clytemnestre,” the editors translate, “I would not hide a refine- 
ment which I made in the death of Clytemnestra,” and concoct a 
note, “ Oreste (1659),” implying obviously that C. brought out in 
1659 a tragedy called Oreste. But C. wrote no play of that name, 
nor did he ever dramatize Clytemnestra’s death, nor was any 
Oreste played or published in 1659. Here bad translation has 
created a play! * 

There are reliable French scholars both in Ithaca, where the 
editors teach, and in New York, where the book was published. It 
is unfortunate that the editors’ translations were not submitted to 
one of them. 

H. CarrIncTton LANCASTER 


Romance and Tragedy in Joseph Conrad. By WAutER F. WRIGHT. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1949. Pp. 217. $3.25. 


The title of Mr. Wright’s book is not, with its stress upon 
“Romance,” meant as an enticement to uncritical reading of 
Conrad. Although the study does very ingratiatingly call for un- 
abashed enjoyment of “ romance of adventure,” its title indicates a 


* There are various other errors: in media res disfigures the first page 
of the preface; Rodogune is dated 1644 on p. 7, 1646 on p. 312; Polyeucte, 
1642 or 1643 on p. 7, 1640 on p. 308; Cinna, 1640 on p. 8, 1639 on p. 312; p. 
33, La Morte [sic] de Pompée is dated 1633-34 instead of nine years 
later; p. 249, Fénelon’s name was Frangois, not Antoine; p. 263, the first 
part of the Astrée appeared in 1607, not 1610; p. 291, to write “ Corneille’s 
Ariane” leads the unwary reader to believe that Ariane was written by 
Pierre Corneille, but it is the work of Thomas, who was his brother, not, as 
stated on p. 294, his nephew; p. 366, Le Diable boiteug is Lesage’s novel, 
not Dancourt’s play, which was published first in 1707, not in 1782; p. 371, 
Beaumarchais is referring, at the top of the page, to characters in ancient 
plays or in French plays that treat of ancient subjects, not to the titles of 
ancient plays; for the form given to two of them, “ Phaedria, Aradiane,” 
neither Beaumarchais nor the ancients are responsible, 
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carefully considered thesis: that the proper reading of Conrad’s 
fictional works demands recognition that throughout his career he 
wrote narratives from two different and usually quite separate 
“ perspectives,” of romance and tragedy, and that each of these 
provides not only artistic consistency and effectiveness of a high 
order but also a valid illumination of quite different truths of 
human nature and experience. Within the framework of arguments 
in support of this central thesis an extensive body of corollary 
judgments is developed, involving discrimination of several kinds 
of romance and tragedy and speculation concerning the relation- 
ships of kinds of illusion and kinds of truth, actual and fictional. 
In analyzing Conrad’s “ subjective ” art, Mr. Wright goes beyond 
consideration of the various perspectives achieved by Conrad’s 
technique of having experiences observed and interpreted by the 
dissimilar minds of his narrators and other characters, also beyond 
the problems raised by the fact that Conrad’s method departs from 
realism through imaginative heightening and symbolism—to an- 
swer further questions rising out of the apparent discrepancies and 
unresolved paradoxes in the actions and thought of the narratives, 
questions which might imply confusions in Conrad’s metaphysical 
and ethical reflections and throw doubt upon the clarity or strength 
of his artistic conceptions, the structural integrity of his works. Mr. 
Wright is not the first to be aware of the importance of the questions 
he raises, nor the first to seek a relatively simple and elegant dis- 
junctive scheme which will justify Conrad’s artistic ends and 
means and establish the greatness of many of his works. He goes 
farther than most recent critics, however, in maintaining that his 
discoveries take care of the difficulties presented, and although he 
will admit occasional artistic weaknesses and “ sentimental ” lapses 
in some of the stories and novels, he finds almost no reason for 
positing the fundamental imperfection of any. 

The explanations given in this book will certainly have to be 
assimilated or met by future critics. Whether they will be accepted 
as constituting an adequate foundation for a definitive study must 
remain doubtful. Moving over almost the entire body of Conrad’s 
works, primarily in the attempt to establish a broad yet still cir- 
cumscribing thesis, Mr. Wright has by no means faced all the 
significant data or crucial problems in any one of them. Although 
his brief footnotes show that he has read many of the recent com- 
mentaries, he seems to have taken but little account of their observa- 
tions. He has even left unresolved a number of issues which he 
himself has helpfully, but apparently almost inadvertently, un- 
covered. Again, there is the strong probability, as Mr. Albert 
Guerard, Jr. maintains,’ that Mr. Wright’s optimistic temperament 
and humanitarian doctrine have led him to analyze some of the 
narratives, notably The Nigger of the “ Narcissus” and Lord Jim, 


1 Western Review, xiv, No. 2 (Winter, 1950), 151-3. 
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in such a way as to misrepresent their very natures as works of 
art. Mr. Wright is, of course, not alone in most of these short- 
comings. Despite the very serious attention which Conrad’s works 
have been receiving, they remain a decided challenge to those who 
may be attempting more detailed explications. Mr. Guerard would 
undoubtedly admit that his own excellent essay,’ lacking as it does 
any thorough examinations of the individual works, leaves many of 
his assertions very incompletely established. Also he and other 
critics of Conrad have, like Mr. Wright, been finding their argu- 
ments painfully difficult to harmonize or have had to fall back upon 
the hypothesis of radical deficiencies in much >f Conrad’s art. And 
Conrad’s works notoriously lend themselves to widely different 
interpretations resulting from temperamental variations in his 
readers or from their desires to relate these works to what they 
personally consider to be the psychological and moral situation of 
man in modern society. Both Mr. Wright and Mr. Guerard, though 
they stress the deliberate ambiguities in Conrad’s narratives during 
the stages of discovery, insist that there is little ambiguity in the 
ultimate implications. Yet they not only often disagree funda- 
mentally but tend to find other acute critics strangely blind. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that Mr. Wright’s is not a 
very useful study. More of its kind will have to be published be- 
fore all the issues concerning Conrad’s works can be stated. More- 
over, it is written with an admirable zest for the novels and tales 
as absorbing products of an intense imagination and not merely 
as structural puzzles. 

Lioyp Davipson 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Dante: The Divine Comedy, I: Hell. Translated by DorotHy 
L. Sayers. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1949. 346 


pp. $0.65. 


The value of this book lies in its critical apparatus. In it Miss 
Sayers gives permanent form to the excellent understanding of the 
Commedia which she displayed in her lectures at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1947 and 1948. Her introduction: (1) sets right in a 
paragraph (p. 11) the romantic view canonized by De Sanctis that 
the poem diminishes in force after the Inferno and the Crocean 
view that one may “ignore the theological structure and merely 
browse about in it for . . . poetic bits and pieces”; (2) presents 
in straightforward fashion (pp. 11-13, 67-69) the difference be- 
tween personified abstractions and symbolic personages and (pp. 12- 
19) the way in which the literal meaning interlocks with historical 


2 Joseph Conrad (New Directions, 1947). 
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reality; (3) sketches (pp. 19-25) the political and ecclesiastical 
history needed to understand the text; (4) gives (pp. 25-55) a 
biography of Dante and a brief account of his other works; and 
(5) discusses (pp. 55-65) aspects of Dante’s style and the possi- 
bilities of translation. Of these subjects, the second appears to 
carry Miss Sayers’ most important contribution to Dante studies. 
In their attempts to clarify Dante’s allegory and its relation to his- 
tory, learned scholars and brilliant essayists have tied themselves 
into knots of unintelligibility. Miss Sayers appears to have got the 
point and got it right, and because she has reached so clear an 
understanding of the problem she is able to present its solution in 
easy language. As the best single proem to a reading of the text, 
Miss Sayers’ introduction probably supersedes that of Grandgent ; 
it is at any rate an indispensable supplement to Grandgent. 

Each canto is preceded by a brief summary and followed by two 
commentaries. The first of these, termed “the images,” is an ex- 
planation of the multiple meanings of the persons, things, and 
events of the canto; it is the application to the text of Miss 
Sayers’ view of the allegory and constitutes the development of her 
thesis. The second is a series of brief notes giving the historical 
or other information needed to grasp the literal meaning of the 
text ; samplings made at random indicate that these notes give the 
information which will be wanted and do not clutter the mind with 
discussions of matters on which no doubt is likely to arise. Oc- 
casional errors creep in: for example, the chart on page 70 seems 
to place Jerusalem at the North Pole; some directional marker 
should be used to show that Dante’s hemispheres of land and 
water did not coincide with the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres. It is to be hoped that subsequent editions will keep the 
notes abreast of scholarship ; thus, the note on ‘ between Feltro and 
Feltro’ might in the next edition take account of Olschki’s recent 
research. Cosmology and chronology are properly relegated to 
explanatory notes immediately preceding the glossary of proper 
names. The latter is carefully done and should be very useful; it 
contrasts strongly with certain Dante glossaries which appear to 
have been composed by the typesetter. 

The introduction and attendant commentaries display the lucid 
and persuasive prose of which Miss Sayers is a master. It is un- 
fortunate that her verse translation is far inferior. Miss Sayers 
chose verse as against prose because “ greater verbal accuracy .. . 
does not, I think, compensate for the loss of speed and rhythm and 
the ‘ punch’ of the rhyme.” She has, on the whole, done well with 
the triple rhyme; it does not become a prominent and distracting 
chime. The fault is rather in the circumlocutions and padding 
which destroy Dante’s speed and rhythm. Take the opening line: 
“ Midway this way of life we’re bound upon” is not “ Nel mezzo 
del cammin di nostra vita;” involution has replaced stark state- 
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ment; the thought is muffled by the echoing “ way . . . way;” and 
the closing “ we’re bound upon” gives the line a late nineteenth 
century tone. Or take the famous tercets a little farther on: 


And as a swimmer, panting, from the main 
Heaves safe to shore, then turns to face the drive 
Of perilous seas, and looks, and looks again, 

So, while my soul yet fled, did I contrive 

To turn and gaze on that dread pass once more 
Whence no man yet came ever out alive. ° 


This is too far from Dante’s words: the falsification of vocabulary 
in “main, heavens, perilous seas” is obvious; the redundant in- 
sertion “and looks, and looks again ” takes all the immediacy out 
of the action ; and the distorted syntax of “ Whence no man yet came 
ever out alive” is as remote from Miss Sayers’ prose as it is from 
Dante’s poetry. There is no point in piling up examples; the 
translation is inadequate, and as Miss Sayers moves to the more 
difficult Purgatorio and Paradiso the effect will become worse. 
Miss Sayers is fully capable of giving us a beautiful prose transla- 
tion; it is our misfortune that she prefers verse. 

The matter is a practical one for American teachers, who need 
a text that can be used in the general education, or great books, 
courses now offered on most campuses. There exists an excellent 
translation of the Commedia, that of John D. Sinclair (London, 
John Lane The Bodley Head, 1948), but its price removes it from 
the field of possible texts. Students are thus remanded to the 
almost unreadable Modern Library edition of the Carlyle-Okey- 
Wicksteed translation, its text full of coy preraphaelite phrases and 
downright errors, and its pages overloaded with confusing and un- 
wanted astronomical and historical data. If Penguin Books could 
only persuade Miss Sayers to do a prose translation, or if they 
could insert Sinclair’s translation into the splendid frame of scholar- 
ship which Miss Sayers has provided, we should have at last a book 
which would make Dante available in something of his immediacy 
and poetic greatness to the English reading public. In default of 
this millennial perfection, considerable gratitude is owed Miss 
Sayers for providing a commentary that will be most helpful even 
in dealing with the Italian text. 

Epwarp WILLIAMSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Universe of Pontus de Tyard. A Critical Edition of L’Univers 
with Introduction and Notes by Jonn C. Lapp. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. lx + 201. 


C’est un grand service que le Professeur John Lapp vient de 
rendre aux spécialistes du X VI¢ siécle francais en éditant 4 nouveau 
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Univers de Pontus de Tyard. C’est ainsi que l’évéque de Chalon 
avait intitulé son premier et son second “ Curieux” lorsqu’ils 
parurent en 1557. Ces deux dialogues reparurent en 1578 et furent 
ensuite réunis aux “ Solitaires premier et second ” 4 “ Mantice ” et a 
“ Discours du Temps” sous le titre de “ Discours philosophiques ” 
en 1587 par l’éditeur Abel Angelier de Paris. Depuis cette date 
trés lointaine, aucune nouvelle édition compléte des deux 
“curieux” n’avait été faite et nous avons maintenant a notre dis- 
position un agréable ouvrage, qui nous permet un contact plus 
étroit avec cette pensée du XVI siécle qui se voulait déja philo- 
sophique. 

John C. Lapp a fait précéder l’édition de son livre d’une intéres- 
sante introduction. La premiére partie nous raconte l’aventureuse 
vie de Pontus. D’abord chanoine, puis protonotaire, puis évéque 
il parcourra en effet le chemin qui méne des amours a la théologie 
en faisant des haltes agréables 4 ces étapes qui se nomment poésie, 
musique, science et philosophie. Nous suivons les hauts et les bas 
de la destinée de ce mentor de Henri III qui se vit déposséder par 
la Ligue de son siége épiscopal parce que, fidéle au Roi, il faisait 
partie du parti des “ politiques,” sorte de “troisiéme force” de 
Pépoque. 

Nous nous attendions dans la seconde partie de l’introduction, a 
une analyse systématique des six discours philosophiques et plus 
particuliérement de ceux qui ont été édités. M. Lapp a préféré 
donner au lecteur une série d’apercgus personnels sur l’art poétique 
(pp. xxvii-xxxii), le langage philosophique (pp. xxxi-xxxili), le 
style (pp. xxxiii-xxxvii). Suit un développement sur la “ querelle 
des femmes” (pp. Xxxviii-xxxix), puis l’attitude de Pontus a 
Yégard des nouvelles découvertes astronomiques et géographiques 
(xl-xliii). Des considérations sur le fidéisme, le rationalisme, et le 
christianisme de notre auteur, un éloge de ses qualités de savant 
qui s’intéresse 4 Copernic, réfute l’astrologie et adopte un com- 
mencement de méthode expérimentale, terminent cette introduction. 

Pourquoi ne pas avoir signalé d’abord au lecteur la division si 
simple des deux discours. Le premier est nettement une cosmologie 
ot le “ Curieux,” rationaliste et le “ croyant ” Hieromnime, passent 
en revue, en les affrontant, les théories passées et présentes sur les 
ciels, les planétes, le soleil, la lune, le mouvement des astres, la 
musique du ciel et enfin les qualités des quatre éléments. Le second 
veut étre une métaphysique et est en réalité une sorte de théologie 
naturelle. Nos deux protagonistes, équilibrés par l’auteur lui-méme, 
étudient ame, les arguments pour et contre Dieu et enfin le 
probléi.e de l’éternité du monde et de sa fin. 

M. Lapp partage l’opinion de Davy du Perron qui voit dans 
Univers le “ premier texte de frangais philosophique.” Pour que 
cette assertion fit vraie, il faudrait vraiment que nous fussions en 
présence de textes de philosophie. En réalité tous les Discours de 
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Pontus relévent de la “ theologia naturalis.” La philosophie y reste 
? “ancilla ” et n’a pas encore gagné d’autonomie, On trouve dans 
V’Institution chrétienne francaise de 1541 beaucoup plus de vraies 
analyses psychologiques et philosophiques que dans tout l’Univers 
de l’évéque de Chalon. M. Lapp signale pourtant la présence de 
cet ouvrage hérétique dans la Bibliothéque de Pontus. Pourquoi (p. 
xlix) ne mentionne-t-il pas le fait que le Réformateur a lui aussi 
consacré tout un traité 4 l’ “ astrologie judiciaire ” qu’il critique avec 
esprit? A ce sujet M. Lapp nous cite Rabelais: Maitre Alcofribas 
croyait-il vraiment 4 l’influence des astres? Nous n’en sommes pas 
aussi stirs que M. Lapp. 

Alors que Pontus était un représentant parfait de l’orthodoxie 
éclairée du temps, pourquoi M. Lapp tient-il tant a insister sur ce 
qu’il appelle son “relativisme”? I] s’agit plutdt la d’idées non 
systématisées d’un théologien amateur séduit par quelques idées 
nouvelles et aimant 4 en deviser avec ses amis, sans jamais friser 
Vhérésie, 

Pourquoi, enfin M. Lapp croit-il que le “ Curieux ” termine son 
argumentation par une réfutation vigoureuse de “ la théorie aristo- 
télicienne qui veut que le monde soit détruit par le feu.” (pp. 
xlvii)? N’a-t-il pas été abusé par une lecture trop rapide? A 
partir de la page 172 le Curieux examine les trois grandes théories 
sur le monde: celle du monde éternel d’Aristote, celle d’un monde 
avec commencement et sans fin de Platon et enfin celle qui croit avec 
Démocrite 4 un commencement et 4 une fin. Certes le “ Curieux” 
s’oppose 4 la destruction du monde par le feu, mais il s’agit non 
d’une théorie aristotélicienne, mais d’une doctrine stoicienne qui a 
été reprise par les Péres Latins (pp. 190). Cette théorie exposée 
par Hieromnime (pp. 185, s.s.) regoit ’approbation de Pontus ]ui- 
méme (pp. 178). L/’interprétation de Thorndike (note 52, p. xlvi) 
nous parait exacte. Pourquoi M. Lapp la qualifie-t-il d’erronée? 

Nous pourrions encore signaler l’absence de références dans bien 
des citations de V’introduction. I] aurait aussi été intéressant de 
signaler que Pontus avait da lire les hiéroglyphes de Horapollon 
(en particulier ’hieroglyphe 40 sur le poisson) dont le Professeur 
3oas vient de donner une si belle réédition. Mais ces quelques 
erreurs et omissions n’enlévent rien 4 la valeur de l’ouvrage et au 
plaisir du lecteur qui se trouve en présence d’un excellent texte de 
transition. Encore enveloppées de la chrysalide de la théologie, les 
réflexions philosophiques et scientifiques de Pontus de Tyard tentent 
de se dégager des liens de soie qui l’entourent. Il faudra en France 
attendre Descartes pour qu’enfin la philosophie se déploie librement 


dans le ciel de la pensée frangaise. 
L&on WENCELIUS 


Swarthmore College 
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Handbook of French Renaissance Dramatic Theory. A Selection 
of Texts, edited by H. W. Lawton. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1949. Pp, xxviii + 147. 

Critical Prefaces of the French Renaissance. By BERNARD WEIN- 
BERG. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv + 290. 


These two books are concerned primarily with the same period of 
the history of French criticism, publish some texts that are not 
readily accessible elsewhere, and will be useful to graduate students. 
At times they draw close together, even reproducing some of the 
same texts, then veer off and show considerable differences. 

Dr. Lawton begins with Latin texts, which he translates, those 
of Donatus, Diomedes, Badius, subsequently of Pierre Matthieu. 
The bulk of his work consists of twenty-one extracts in French that 
go from Lazare de Baif in 1537 down to Francois Ogier in 1628. 
In appendices he adds quotations, with translations, from Terence 
and J. C. Sealiger. Dr. Weinberg sticks more closely to sixteenth- 
century French authors, passing from Symphorien Champier 
(1525) to the prologue published in 1611 with Larivey’s Constance. 
In a long introduction he analyzes the chief critical writings of 
Sebillet, Du Bellay, Peletier du Mans, Pierre Delaudun (Laudun 
Daigaliers), and Vauquelin de la Fresnaye. Both writers cite 
Lazare de Baif’s preface to his translation of Electra as well as 
one of Hecuba that Lawton attributes to Lazare, but that Weinberg, 
following Sturel, shows to be the work of Bouchetel. Both quote 
passages from Charles Etienne, Sebillet, Du Bellay, de Béze, Grévin, 
Rivaudeau, Jean de la Taille, Larivey, and Vauquelin, but the 
extracts are at times from different works by these authors. In the 
main the two books complement each other admirably. 

I am surprised to find Weinberg writing Sacrifice d’ Abraham 
(pp. xiii, 149, and 226) instead of Abraham sacrifiant, “ celuy ” 
for “ce luy ” (p. 246, 1. 4 from bottom), and giving an incomplete 
reference to Plutarch,! for in other respects I have found his 
editorial work excellent. Lawton’s is somewhat less satisfactory. 
On p. xxv he sides with Rigal rather than with Lanson in their 
discussion as to whether French classical plays were acted in the 
sixteenth century. I had supposed that, as we have definite proof 
that some of them were acted by professional players, no one was 


*P. 74, Lazare de Baif declared that “ Herodes Roy des Perses” wrote 
tragedies. W. commented that he had found no source for this statement, 
but that Lazare may have been referring to Plutarch’s mention in his 
Crassus that Artavasdes wrote tragedies. Artavasdes, however, is not 
Herodes. The reference is nevertheless correct, for just before naming 
Artavasdes as an author of tragedies Plutarch mentions King Orodes 
as one acquainted with Greek culture. A hurried reading or an imperfect 
recollection of the passage could easily make Herodes a King of Persia 
and an author of tragedies. 
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left to support Rigal. P. 76, when Larivey claims to be the first to 
write comedies in prose “ representées comme advenues en France,” 
Lawton asks whether he did not know or was ignorant of “ Jodelle’s 
Eugéne, the two comedies of Grévin, Belleau’s Reconnue,” appar- 
ently forgetting that all of these comedies are in verse. P. 75, 1. 
%, before a la read basty. P. 79, 1. 12, for Si read Je. P. 100, 
note 1, line 2, for 1579 read 1597. P. 105, verse 884, there should 
be a note on Inon. P. 107, verse 401, there should be a note ex- 
plaining that “ Astrée ” is for “ Atrée.” P. 116, line 17, for peur 
read peut. P. 123, line 5 from bottom, for so read si. P. 147, in 
his bibliography he lists his “ Note sur le décor scénique ” in RSS, 
1928; I regret that he did not also list the comment upon this 
article that I published the following year in the same review. 


H. CArRRINGTON LANCASTER 


Flaubert et ses projets inédits, By MARIE-JEANNE Durry. Paris, 
Nizet, 1950. Pp. 416. 


Mme Durry has written an exhaustive and penetrating study 
which will interest and charm all students of Flaubert. Its title, 
however, is deceptive in its scope. The book discusses three of 
Flaubert’s Notebooks, ranging from 1862 to 1874; it does no more 
than this, but it could not do more within its compass, and it does 
this brilliantly and with a delightful candor which lets the reader 
share Mme Durry’s joys and struggles in piecing together more 
fragments of his creative life. 

In an Introduction Mme Durry offers certain general comments. 
She raises the problem which puzzled so many of Flaubert’s con- 
temporaries: How was it possible that a hard-working man, who 
had no other occupations, produced so very little? The problem 
was not, as has been suggested, that he lacked sufficient imagination. 
Mme Durry gives an answer at the close of her book. She also 
buttresses powerfully the argument that Flaubert is sharply aware 
of moral issues. He is constantly preoccupied with the ethical 
problems involved in his plots from the moment they begin to occur 
to him. The Notebooks also throw additional light on his mode of 
conception by his constant references to his friends and acquaint- 
ances as prototypes for characters. He shifts easily from a general- 
ized type to the name of an acquaintance, who then is made more 
general again in a later draft. We can watch his creative activity 
taking from all sides and amalgamating dispersed and disparate 
elements into characters he ultimately creates and in whom he 
lives. 

There is no preoccupation with style in these fragments. Crudely 
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written, they indicate an absolute separation of form and content 
at this stage, as do the other Flaubert drafts already published. 
Mme Durry makes certain reservations and then urges that these 
notes are Flaubert’s search for la conception; they are his efforts 
to find the subject, whose total definition later will involve questions 
of form when Flaubert turns to the problem of the written page. 
Then art enters, and form and idea become one. 

Once beyond her introduction Mme Durry presents the notes an 
entry at a time. Excellent footnotes and typographical devices 
allow the reader to reconstruct the general make-up of the note- 
book page. This she follows with a lucid and affectionate com- 
mentary. She clarifies as many references as possible and then 
considers the nature of the entry, notes for a passage in a book, 
projects for themes or incidental jottings, and allies it to others 
before and after. Here as elsewhere she draws liberally upon the 
Correspondence and Flaubert’s other works as well as the relevant 
writings of his contemporaries. Her approach and manner are de- 
lightful. Assuming that her reader will share her own passionate 
curiosity, she guides him in friendly fashion as she explores the 
highways and byways of Flaubert’s thoughts. And at all times she 
honestly distinguishes between facts we can be sure of, hypotheses 
we may reasonably adopt and mere speculation in the presence of 
data which cannot now be clear. Further, it is pleasant to find a 
researcher willing to allow that some of Flaubert’s relationship 
with Mme Schlésinger is simply none of our business. 

The three Notebooks provide a host of new data for Flaubertists. 
The first opens with material for the Chateau des ceurs and un- 
finished féeries. Surprising fragments from 1862 indicate that he 
was already thinking of Bouvard et Pécuchet. Many elements of 
the last version are present already; and it becomes clear that even 
in the initial conceptions the Dictionnaire des idées regues had a 
prominent place. Much of the early planning of the second 
Education sentimentale also falls within our compass. Here Mme 
Durry is particularly judicious in quoting material from the final, 
published version so that the reader always has at hand what he 
needs, 

The second Notebook takes us into the years 1870-72, when 
Flaubert was struggling to construct a novel of the Second Em- 
pire. We have his fumbling efforts, beginning certainly as early 
as 1871. Mme Durry examines his profound hostility toward 
women, bringing out very delicately the later pity which over- 
whelms him when he has created a heroine and come to know her. 
Finally there is a searching discussion of why the novel was never 
written. No central plot seems to have established itself in Flau- 
bert’s mind; rather the side issues kept growing, the central char- 
acters kept shifting. And gradually the whole fabric of the proposed 
story would twist itself out of his grasp. The last Notebook, begun 
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in 1874 while Flaubert was in Switzerland, is given in much less 
detail. It contains the basic documentation of his readings for 
Saint-Julien, which Mme Durry promises to give us in more 
usable form later. As her present book is already long and must 
have been an arduous task, we cannot complain. 

In concluding Mme Durry returns to her initial question about 
Flaubert’s lack of productivity. She can now answer it with 
assurance. Far from representing a paucity of imagination, it is 
rather a tribute to his enormous will-power which kept him driving 
ahead at each of his works until he was completely satisfied with it. 
The notebooks attest what temptations there were to turn to other 
topics or to hurry the ones in hand so as to be free for other ideas. 

An Appendix gives a document transmitted to Mme Durry by 
M. René Dumesnil, a fragment carefully deleted from Flaubert’s 
letter of May 6, 1849, to Ernest Chevalier confessing to his friend 
that his basic malady has now been identified: syphilis. An Index 
completes this book which has added markedly to our knowledge of 
Flaubert as a creative writer. 

B. F. Bart 

University of Michigan 


Mallarmé’s Un Coup de dé; an Exegesis. By Roxpert GREER 
Coun. New Haven: Yale French Studies, 1949. Pp. 139. 


Les Tombeaux de Mallarmé. Essai d’exégése raisonnée. Par 
GARDNER Davies. Paris, Corti, 1950. Pp. 232. 


The Symbolist Aesthetic in France 1885-1895. By A. G, LEHMANN. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1950. Pp. viii + 328. 


Qu’est-ce que Mallarmé entendait exactement par “ suggérer,” 
pour lui le but supréme de la poésie? Quoi qu’on ait déja écrit 
sur ce sujet il n’était encore venu 4 l’esprit de personne qu'il 
s’agissait simplement de faire de l’écriture un rébus, C’est 
cependant l’idée que soutient R. G. Cohn et le principe de sa 
méthode d’interprétation: le “i” en vertu de sa forme allongée 
représente le principe masculin, le “ u,” creux, le principe féminin ; 
une syllabe aussi suggestive que les trois lettres “con” dans un 
mot quelconque détermine son sens, en l’occurence, une signification 
féminine. 

On ne sera pas surpris si cette méthode conduit R. G. Cohn a 
découvrir dans le “Coup de dé” une cosmogonie qui différe de 
celle de Roulet en ce que les éléments mystiques ont été remplacés 
par des éléments freudiens, Ainsi voit-on réapparaitre l’explication 
psychanalytique de la tempéte et du naufrage déja énoncée par 
Mauron et rejetée par lui comme trop facile. 
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Ni les timides essais de classification des “ Mots anglais,” ni 
Pintérét que Mallarmé a porté vers 1869-70 4 la Cabale (dont les 
modes d’interprétation sont beaucoup plus raffinés) ne justifient le 
principe de cette méthode ; le culte de Mallarmé pour le mot la rend 
inacceptable; dans le détail, elle n’évite le déja connu que pour 
tomber dans l’arbitraire pur. 

L’ouvrage est d’ailleurs plein d’excellentes citations, de rappro- 
chements intéressants et l’on regrette que l’auteur s’en soit remis a 
son imagination plutét qu’a une méthode siire. 

L’explication des “ Tombeaux ” par G. Davies est beaucoup plus 
objective. L’auteur a une plus longue familiarité avec l’ceuvre de 
Mallarmé, il connait mieux les préoccupations du poéte, les thémes 
qui le hantent, les limites de sa philosophie. Ici la méthode est 
irréprochable: elle consiste 4 éclairer les termes obscurs en les 
rapprochant d’autres passages oi Mallarmé les emploie de facon 
a rendre la signification particuliére qu’il leur donne plus évidente. 
Quoique cette méthode, appliquée egalement aux tours syntaxiques, 
soit trés solide, elle se trouve parfois en défaut (car il n’y a pas un 
texte clair pour chaque terme obscur). Dans ce cas l’auteur a re- 
cours a sa sagacité: il faut reconnaitre qu’il trouve alors des explica- 
tions intéressantes et judicieuses parmi lesquelles on remarque 
celle du “ Tombeau de Baudelaire.” 

Gardner Davies a l’intelligence de la syntaxe mallarméenne 
comme le prouve par exemple son interprétation de “ calomnié la 
mort ” ot il fait de “ mort ” un attribut selon un tour latin. 

Malgré ses grandes qualités l’auteur n’a pu échapper aux défauts 
inhérents 4 ce genre d’étude: pour vouloir tout expliquer il s’arréte 
parfois 4 des commentaires inutiles, surtout, il se laisse aller 4 
traduire en prose, l’écueil de toute exégése. 

C’est un bien étrange paradoxe que Mallarmé, le plus intran- 
sigeant des poétes, le plus soucieux d’une expression absolument 
poétique, soit sans cesse ramené 4 diverses versions de prose. 

Au lieu de tant de travaux d’exégése, dispersés, pourquoi ne 
composerait-on, avec les références utiles, un dictionnaire de 
Mallarmé qui permettrait de mieux comprendre les poémes sans 
donner la tentation de les penser sous une autre forme? 

Le troisiéme ouvrage porte sur l’ensemble des doctrines symbo- 
listes. Bien que Guy Michaud ait donné, il y a trois ans, une 
bonne étude sur l’histoire du mouvement, il n’est pas 4 craindre 
que )’étude de A. G. Lehmann fasse double emploi avec “ Message 
du Symbolisme.” Les points de vue sont trés différents. Soucieux 
de faire revivre un climat, Guy Michaud s’est attaché 4 com- 
prendre plutét qu’ a critiquer; il s’est presque fait une ame 
symboliste pour saisir les doctrines “du dedans.” A. G. Lehmann 
au contraire s’est choisi une position solide 4 l’extérieur du symbo- 
lisme, dans l’esthétique contemporaine ; de 1a il peut, avec un recul 
suffisant, diriger ses batteries contre l’édifice peu solide des théories 
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symbolistes: son ouvrage est une étude critique trés lucide et con- 
stitue le complément de “ Message du Symbolisme ” comme travail 
de mise au point. 

I] est souvent arrivé 4 la critique d’adopter sans assez de discerne- 
ment les confusions des théoriciens symbolistes en les croyant trop 
sur parole. Déja a propos de Baudelaire, Ferran a fort bien parlé 
de V’influence de Wagner sans montrer que la conception wagné- 
rienne de l’art total était presque l’antinomie de la doctrine des 
correspondances, C’est a dissiper de tels malentendus que A. G. 
Lehmann a travaillé: il montre comment les symbolistes ont 
interprété 4 leur fagon les Allemands qu’ils considéraient comme 
leurs maitres, faisant de Wagner le symbole des idées que Wyzéwa 
lui avait prétées par enthousiasme symboliste, déformant la philo- 
sophie et l’esthétique de Schopenhauer, prenant 4 Hartmann le mot 
d’Inconscient sans bien comprendre la notion métaphysique qu’ il 
recouvre. 

Par l’analyse des textes A. G. Lehmann montre l’imprécision des 
théories symbolistes relativement aux notions si importantes 
d’ “ Idées,” “ Symbole,” “ Langage ” et “ Connaissance poétique.” 
Par contre il découvre chez Mallarmé les éléments d’une esthétique 
plus cohérente et plus neuve, ayant comme trait remarquable sa 
conception du langage entendu comme moyen d’expression. 

On peut ne pas étre d’accord avec A. G. Lehmann sur l’esthétique 
qu’il définit comme la sienne, on ne lui reprochera pas d’avoir été 
trop sévére 4 l’égard du symbolisme francais; il le montre sous 
un aspect véritable, comme crise. En lutte contre le positivisme 
mais n’ayant pas de conception philosophique claire, les théoriciens 
de la premiére génération ont caché cette indigence sous la poésie 
des mots Musique, Réve ou Grand Oeuvre. De cet état de malaise 
devait sortir plus tard une esthétique. 

MartTHe WENCELIUS 

Swarthmore College 


The Freedom of French Classicism. By E. B. O. Borcernorr. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 266. 


$4.00. 


The author shows that the opinions about French classicism ex- 
pressed by Saintsbury, Brunetiére, Spingarn, and even by Bray re- 
quire modification in regard to the dominance of rules throughout 
the century and the idea that taste appears only with the group that 
began to write about 1660. Mr. Borgerhoff quotes Guez de Balzac’s 
remark that “savoir art de plaire ne vaut pas tant que savoir 
plaire sans art” and discovers similar sentiments in Chapelain, 
Corneille, Méré, La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, La Fontaine, Moliére, 
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Racine, Rapin, Bouhours, Boileau, La Bruyére, and Fénelon. He 
stresses the fact that even Rapin referred to the existence of a 
secret in art, Boileau’s interest in the sublime, that of Bouhours 
in the “je ne sais quoi,” that of Fénelon—like Arnold’s, as he 
notes—in “ douceur et clarté.” 

As I wrote fifteen years ago that the classical age is “ thoroughly 
classical only to those who, through ignorance or prejudice, refuse 
to consider more than a portion of the facts,” I welcome the appear- 
ance of this book and the doctrine it sets forth, though there is a 
danger, one that B. realizes, of getting from it the impression that, 
in the seventeenth century, rules were neglected. It would be 
well, perhaps, to read the book only if one is already familiar with 
Bray’s Formation de la doctrine classique en France. I find, too, 
that B. is (p. 81) unnecessarily severe in regard to Corneille when 
he writes that he was “not much interested in the state of the 
world ”—this despite the political ideas expressed in Cinna, the 
religious in Polyeucte— “. . . He was interested in magic.” And 
I find him too kind to Boileau when he states (p. 212) that “he 
judged in the light of the sublime, but from the heart.” Bray 
(op. cit., p. 362) is much nearer the truth when he declares that 
Boileau was, in his criticisms, moved by ambition and by “ méchan- 
ceté d’esprit ” as well as by literary conviction. I would add that 
he was moved by fear when he prevented the acting of Boursault’s 
Satire des Satires because the latter author laughed at him as he had 
himself laughed at many others. But, as Boileau was often con- 
sidered in the nineteenth century the symbol of all that is narrow 
and rigid, I suppose it is only fair that he should now receive more 
praise than is due him, 

And I fear that B.’s sympathy with revolt against rules has led 
him into minor slips that obedience to editorial precepts would have 


enabled him to avoid.? 
H. Carrincton LANCASTER 


1P. 5, note, read Lettres de; p. 12, 1. 14, read soixante-quinze; p. 23, 1. 20, 
read Je n’ai; pp. 32, 265, read Saint-Amant; p. 39, 1. 5, read Quant; p. 52, 
ll. 4, 5, Clitandre is not mentioned with Héraclius on the page referred to; 
p. 110, 1. 2, read ce qui se; p. 117, 1. 32, read la vérité; p. 119, 1. 38 and 
p- 120, 1. 2, read orgueil; p. 188, 1. 16, read On se sent; same page, 1589, the 
date given by Doncieux, is probably erroneous as, before 1594, the only 
writing of Mlle de Gournay’s that can be dated 1589 (better, Nov. 26, 1588) 
is the preface to the Prowmenoir, and Mrs. Ilsley, who kindly examined the 
copy at Harvard for me, writes that “je ne sais quoi” does not appear in 
it; p. 191, ll. 20 and 22, for pome read poete, for régles read régles ordi- 
naires; p. 250 read Mélése. I note a few omissions in the index: p. 42, 
Geyet; p. 72, Sophocles; p. 84, Boudhors; p. 141, Musset; p. 214, La 
Fontaine, Bossuet, Racine; p. 242, Fénelon and Guez de Balzac. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to William Graham. Edited by Joun 
GRAHAM, JR. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xx -+ 86. $2.50. If the letters of Carlyle to many other persons 
of greater consequence both to himself and to the readers of his 
works were not already published, and if D. A. Wilson had not al- 
most thirty years ago used the correspondence with Graham for his 
biography of Carlyle, this small collection of seventeen letters now 
published in full for the first time, along with passages from a few 
others, would today be of very considerable value. They reveal 
Carlyle in a variety of his characteristic moods, exhibit modifica- 
tions of his style, and supply some autobiographical information. 
One hears him again discussing the symptoms of his physical ill- 
nesses and mental turmoil, the somnolence of the literary and pub- 
lishing worlds, the religious aberrations of Edward Irving, the 
strange nature of Sartor Resartus, and the rewriting of the first 
volume of The French Revolution. Also there are a number of 
finely written passages of moral philosophizing, nostalgic reminis- 
cence, gossip about mutual acquaintances in Dumfriesshire, energetic 
satire, and even light-hearted humor. There is very little, however, 
that is not to be found elsewhere, and these letters seldom go be- 
yond the platitudes of Carlyle’s thinking. In Reminiscences he 
speaks of Graham as “an excellent guileless man and merchant 
. .. Warmly intimate and attached,” whose acquaintance was 
“agreeable and lasting” (ed. C. E. Norton, 1, 71), but who in- 
dulged in “copious, quasi-intelligent talk” and “wrote long 
Letters, not unpleasant to read and burn” (ibid., 78-84). Actually 
a number of Graham’s letters, summarized in the present volume, 
were found among Carlyle’s effects, and the editor attempts to ex- 
plain the “harshness” of the judgments in Reminiscences by 
reminding the reader that that work was written by Carlyle when 
he was mentally depressed. Yet one must recognize that the letters 
themselves do not show Carlyle as greatly stimulated to mental 
effort by the relationship. He is revealed here chiefly as an 
affectionate social being, and it is largely for this reason that the 


letters will be valued. 
LLOYD DAViDSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Le traduzioni di Shakespeare in Italia nel settecento. By ANNA 
Marra Crind. Rome, Edizioni di Storie e Letteratura, 1950. Pp. 
116. Previous to the appearance of Anna Maria Crind’s essay 
there existed no treatment specifically devoted to 18th century 
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Italian translations from Shakespeare. As Miss Crind observes, 
even the most authoritative English, French, and German scholars 
are, as a rule, insufficiently informed on the subject ; therefore, there 
is no need to underscore the usefulness of the present monograph, 
which examines those versions with regard to both their historical 
context and their intrinsic merit. 

After having sketched the background (French criticism of, 
translations and borrowings from Shakespeare: Abbé Prévost, Abbé 
Le Blanc, Voltaire, Sébastien Mercier, P. A. de la Place, Hénault, 
Saurin, Ducis, Chastellux, Le Tourneur), Miss Criné traces the 
earliest vestiges of Shakespeare knowledge in Italy (Magalotti, the 
Relazione d’Inghilterra, preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Florence, which covers Cosimo dei Medici’s trip to England in 1669 ; 
Antonio Conti, Paolo Rolli) ; studies the first Italian translations 
(1756) by Domenico Valentini (a professor of church history at 
the University of Siena) of a Shakespearean drama (Julius 
Caesar) ; reports on the appraisals of Shakespeare formulated by 
some of the foremost Italian writers of the 18th century (Algarotti, 
Quadrio, Denina, Bettinelli, Cesarotti, Napoli Signorelli, Baretti, 
Pignotti) ; detailedly analyses, reaching new inferences, the still 
unpublished prose renditions (1777) by Alessandro Verri (1741- 
1816) of Hamlet and Othello, grazes with bare mention the labors 
of minor literary figures, and weighs judiciously the contribution of 
Giustina Renier Michiel (versions from Othello, Macbeth—1798— 
and Coriolanus—1800), which “ possesses a not inconsiderable his- 
torical importance and which laid the path for that Shakespeare 
enthusiasm characterizing the subsequent age of Romanticism.” 

An interesting conclusion emerges from Miss Crind’s study: the 
first attempt to introduce Shakespeare into Italy was not—as in 
France—a fragmentary translation and collection of summary 
excerpts from several plays, but—as in Germany—a complete and 
faithful rendition of a single drama. Miss Crind’s monograph 
leaves little to be desired in point of uptodateness of research-data. 
The bibliography (pp. 99-114) will render excellent service to 


future workers, 
ELIO GIANTURCO 


Washington, D. C. 


Gustave Flaubert, Lettres inédites 4 Maxime Du Camp, M® 
Frédéric Fovard, Mme Adéle Husson et “ L’Excellent Monsieur 
Baudry.” Par Aurtant. Sceaux, Palimugre, 1948. Pp. 152. M. 
Auriant has added a further signal contribution to his numerous 
earlier works of interest to students of Flaubert by this publication 
of more than fifty Flaubert letters, over forty of which are com- 
pletely new and the remainder true copies of letters deliberately 
falsified by Maxime Du Camp. The twenty-four letters which open 
the book are to him and are perhaps the most interesting. Many 
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are wholly new and help to clarify the relationship of the two men; 
others are corrections of versions given by Du Camp in his Souvenirs 
littéraires, These letters should add further weight to the argu- 
ments against using Du Camp’s book in studies of Flaubert. 
Auriant has facilitated the task of evaluation by giving Du Camp’s 
versions in notes. 

Twenty-five letters to Frédéric Fovard span the period 1863-72. 
Fovard was a boyhood friend of Flaubert and acted as his notaire on 
numerous occasions. The letters relate largely to money matters 
and show further the strains under which Flaubert lived during 
these years. Three letters to Mme Adéle Husson, Du Camp’s 
mistress, are dated from 1876 to 1880; three others to Baudry 
close the collection. The former are of little interest; two of the 
latter discuss Flaubert’s lack of enthusiasm for the library post his 
friends wished to obtain for him and clarify his own activities in 
this matter. The last is in connection with botanical data for 
Bouvard et Pécuchet., 

Auriant has provided useful introductions to the letters and gives 
in footnotes many relevant data including several letters, also un- 
published, by Mme Flaubert and others. Scholars intending to 
make use of this material would do well to check the dates most 
carefully. Gérard-Gailly corrects one or two errors, based upon 
Auriant’s publication of some of the material in the periodical, 
Maintenant (fasc. 2, 2° trimestre, 1946, pp. 221-51). The correc- 
tions are to be found in chronological order in Gérard-Gailly’s 
articles, “ Datation des lettres de Flaubert,” in the Bulletin du 
Bibliophile, juillet, aotit-septembre and octobre, 1947. 


B. F. BART 
University of Michigan 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“ THE GAME Is NOT WoRTH THE CANDLE” AND THE Jeu de Saint Nicolas. 
Tracing the origin of this “obscure” English proverb, Roland M. Smith 
(MLN, txv [1950] 442) accepts Archer Taylor’s explanation: “ gamblers 
were required to pay for the candles to light the gambling rooms, and . . . 
the game was no longer worth the candle when the stakes became small,” 
but he cannot find any evidence that the candles were used similarly by 
dice-players earlier than the second half of the fourteenth century. We 
wish to confirm Archer Taylor’s explanation, yet through some evidence 
found in the Jeu Saint Nicolas, a play composed as early as around 1200.” 

Toward the end of a long dice-players’ session (595-998), Caignés, one 


+The Proverb (Harvard University Press, 1931), pp. 74-75. 
* Jean Bodel, Le Jeu de Saint Nicolas, ed. A. Jeanroy (Paris, 1925), p. IV. 
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of the gamblers, carries in a new candle so as to watch more effectively the 
movements of his friends (880-81), and says to Clikés: “ Cliquet, che n’est 
mie d’otroi. Ains gastés chi grosse candeille” (896-97). He means: 
“Cliqués, it is not a question of permitting [I am entitled to my share 
without your permission]. You are wasting a big candle [through your 
bickering].”* That the dice-players had to provide the candles is made 
clear in a second, earlier passage, where Pincedés suggests to his fellow 
player: “Aportés nous de le candoille Se tant de bien faire savés! ” (694- 
95). And Caignés actually brings the candle: + “Or tost! en le paume 
lavés ” (696). Toward the beginning of the play, Auberons owes the tavern 
keeper an amount similar to the fraction of a penny,® and argues about the 
manner in which it should be paid. Cliqués invites him to gamble for that 
(ridiculous) amount: “... pour canques tu dois” (295). Now in the 
course of the argument, the tavern keeper expresses his fear of being 
cheated: “ Par foi! c’ert a candaille estinte” (286), Lucien Foulet trans- 
lates: “... Tu voudrais me payer 4 chandelle éteinte.”* We see how the 
dice-players provide their candles, we have the “small stake,” and we hear 
what might happen when dice-players blow their candles out—all the ele- 
ments for the (later) creation of the proverb as explained by Archer 
Taylor—Aside from this evidence “ that candles were used by dice-players 
in earlier centuries,” the Jeu de Saint Nicolas points toward a moélle of 
a possibly hidden écorce. Suggesting (according to Taylor) that a 
“small” amount is “ not worth the candle,” the proverb asserts the very 
opposite to Luke, 15, 8: “ Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, 
if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle . . . and seek diligently till she 
find it?” the parable of the Silver Piece, of a meaning equal to that of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son, both in Luke, 15. Now the parable of 
the Prodigal Son has been developed in Courtois d’Arras, a play comparable 
to the Jeu de Saint Nicolas in that it includes tavern scenes in a religious 
atmosphere.*?’ As for the tavern keeper, in the paradoxical mood of 
mediaeval symbolism, this trivial type has been used as a figura: “So 
doth God Almy3ty to his loveris in contemplacion as a tauerner that good 
wyne hath to selle dooth to good drynkeris that wolle drynke wele of his 
wyne & largely spende.... ”* These are indications that the tavern 
scenes of the Jeu de Saint Nicolas, the Courtois d’Arras, possibly of the 
Jeu de la Feuillée and of the Trois Aveugles de Compiégne,® are not with- 


* See Jeanroy’s note to 896 (p. 85). Brackets mine. 
- “Caignés, apportant une chandelle” (Jeanroy’s direction to 696 [p. 

}). 

* For this interpretation, see L. Foulet and C. Foulon. “Les scénes de 
taverne et les comptes du tavernier dans Le Jeu de Saint Nicolas de Jean 
Bodel,” R. Lxvit (1944-45), 425-438. 

* Foulet, loc. cit., p. 431. 

* Courtois d’Arras, ed. E. Faral (Paris, 1922), p. m1. 

* Middle English translation of the Scala Paradisi (or Scala Claustra- 
lium), See Ph. Hodgson, “ A Ladder of Four Ronges by the whiche Men 
Mowe Wele Clyme to Heven ... ,” MLR, xiv (1949), 466. 

* Le Jeu de la Feuillée, ed. F. Langlois (Paris, 1923) ; Les Trois Aveugles 
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out (paradoxically) religious undertones. If the indications could be con- 
firmed, our proverb might turn out to hail from places more distinguished 


than dice-players’ haunts. 
ALFRED ADLER 


Central Michigan College 


Hunting TERMS IN MippLE ENGLIsH. The issue of MLN for December, 
1950, carries a readable and informative article by Father Walter Ong, S. J. 
on “ The Green Knight’s Harts and Bucks.” Father Ong clearly sees what 
a great many commentators on the poem have not discerned: that if we 
would know more of the Gawain-poet, we must study the whole man, and 
that his knowledge of and interest in hunting is as much a part of that 
man as is his mastery of the complicated alliterative stanza. But I am 
to beg of Father Ong that he will be gracious enough to separate my name 
from the names of those “editors and commentators” who “employ the 
terms ‘hart,’ ‘hind,’ ‘ buck,’ and ‘doe,’ as well as ‘ palms’ in their now 
most precise meanings but without pointing out their warrant for doing 
so.” Father Ong has not seen my “ Notes on Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” PMLA, 46, 171 (note on lines 1154ff.) in which “hart” and 
“hind,” “buck” and “ doe” have been defined, and attention drawn to the 
palmated antlers of the fallow buck. 

Inter oves locum praesta 
Et ab haedis me sequestra! 

I have further annotated upon hynde3 barayne (1320), though I might 
have done so at greater length with information culled from Mr. Batten’s 
book on British animels. I am doubtful whether there are any roe in the 
G. K.’s bag. The animal is non-gregarious, and, if roused by hounds near 
other deer, would not remain long with them—if it did not vacate the 
locality at the very first sounds of the hunt. The oper dere (1322) are 
probably prickets, three-year olds (of fallow deer), and brockets, staggards, 
stags (see Master of Game, ed. W. & F. Baillie-Grohman, p. 29) and hinds 
of the red deer. Let me express the hope that Father Ong will continue his 
comment on the text of Gawain. We have not yet attained unto the poet’s 
knowledge of deer-lore. 


Henry L. SAVAGE 


The Library, 
Princeton University 


de Compiégne, ed. G. Gouggenheim (Paris, 1932). In both the play and the 
fabliau we have a monk derided in a tavern, possibly figurae of Noah, for 
which see E. Wind, “ The Ark of Noah,” Measure 1 (1950), 411-421. 
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Hugo, V.—Les Contemplations, les Misé- 

rables, Hernani ete., éd. Philippe Van 
Tieghem. 20 v. Paris: Hachette, 1950. 
Chaque volume: 144 pp. et Fr. 34. 
La Légende des siécles. La Fin de 
Satan. Dieu. Ed. Jacques Truchet. Parts: 
Gallimard, 1950. xviii+1325pp. Fr. 
1950. 


Notre-Dame de Paris, éd. Claude 
2 v. Paris: Bordas, 1949. Fr. 


Digeon. 
900. 
Lebégue, Raymond.—Ronsard l’homme et 
Yeuvre. Paris: Boivin, 1950. 175 
Lé Paul—La Langue allemande ¢? 
I. Des 1830. Paris: 
IAC, 1950. 335 pp. Fr. 1300. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1951 


May, Georges.—Quatre Visages de Denis 
Diderot. Paris: Boivin, 1951. 211 pp. 

Michel, Pierre.— Expliquez-moi . . . la 
Poésie symboliste, Verlaine et Rimbaud. 
Paris: Foucher, 1950. 64 pp. Fr. 75. 

—— Expliquez-moi Montaigne. Paris: 
Foucher, 1948. Fr. 150. 

—— Expliquez-moi Ronsard. Jbid., 1949. 
Fr.. 150. 

Mongrédien, Georges.—La Vie de société 
aux xviie et xviiie siécles. Paris: Hachette, 
1950. 320 pp. Fr. 350. 

— La Vie privée de Moliére. 
Hachette, 1950. 248 pp. Fr. 320. 

Murger, Henry.—Scénes de la vie de 
Bohéme, éd. Marcel Crouzet. Paris: Bordas, 
1949. xviii + 257 pp. Fr. 525. 


_ Pauphilet, Albert.—Le Legs du Moyen 
ige. Melun: d’Argences, 1950. 251 pp. 
Fr. 950. 

Rabelais.—Gargantua, suivi de la Scio- 
machie, éd. Jules de Foucault. Paris: 
Bordas, 1949. xix + 305 pp. Fr. 525. 

Racine—Andromaque, ed. H. R. Roach 
and R. P. L. Ledésert. Boston: Heath, 1951. 
xlvii + 111 pp. 

Roman, le, de Renart, Ite branche, éd. par 
Mario Roques. Paris: Champion, 1948. 
xxvi-+ 188 pp. Fr. 250. 

Ronsard.—Les Amours, éd. René Laparra. 
Audin, 1949. xvi+ 379 pp. Fr. 
570, 
gentn-te Rouge et le noir, éd. F. 
ustache. ons; Audin, 1949. iii 
Fr. = udin 49. xviii + 
le noir, éd. Pierre 

vre. is: 
an aris: Delmas, 1950. 533 pp. 
éd. Henri Martineau. 
: Club fr. du livre, 1950. xiii 
pp. Fr. 950. 

Teppe, Julien. —Chamfort, sa vie, son 
®uvre, sa pensée. Paris: Clairac, 1950. 
167 pp. Fr. 300. 


Paris: 


} —— Sur le purisme d’André Gide. Paris: 


Clairac, 1949. 16 pp- 


Thomas of Britain—The Romance of Tri- 
stram and Ysolt, tr. from O. French and 


Norse by R. S. Loomis. Revised ed. 
ew York: Columbia U. Press, 1951. xxxvi 
+293 pp. $3.50. 

Valés, Edgar.—André Ber te des 
Esprits de Garonne” et des 


| lais.” Paris; Lefébure, 1949. 277 pp. Fr. 


350. 


Pay... Tieghem, Philippe—Petite histoire 
8 pee doctrines littéraires en France, 
€ la Pléiade au surréalisme. Paris: 


Presses Univ., 1950. viii + 303 pp. Fr. 420. 
Vaudoyer et Henriot.—Le Fauteuil d’Ed- 
mond Jaloux. Discours de récep. et réponse. 
Paris: Plon, 1950. 135 pp. Fr. 300. 
Vigny.—Journal d’un poéte, éd. Pierre 
Flottes. Paris: Bordas, 1949. xviii + 291 
pp. Fr. 525. 
Poésies complétes, éd. A. Bouvet. 
Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 1950. xxv + 302 pp. 
Fr. 255. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante—The Divine Comedy, I: 
Hell, tr. Dorothy L. Sayers. Harmonds- 
worth; Penguin Books, 1949. 346 pp. $0.65 

Bertoldi, Vittorio. — Colonizzazioni nell’ 

antico Mediterraneo occidentale alla luce 
degli aspetti linguistici. Naples: Libr. ed. 
Liguori, 1949. 259 pp. 
Il linguaggio umano nella sua es- 
senza universale e nella storicita dei suoi 
aspetti. Glottologia. Parte generale. /bid., 
1949. 189 pp. L. 950. 

Bonfantini, Mario.—Le idee e la poesia 
del ’700. Milan: La goliardica, 1950. 132 
pp. L. 750. 

Butler, K. T. and Others.—Italian studies. 
London: Heffer, 1950. 93 pp. 15s. 

Cavazzuti, Giuseppe—L. A. Muratori 
(1672-1750). Modena: Tip. Modenese, 1950. 
119 pp. 

Frattini, Alberto.—Il problema dell’ esi- 
stenza in Leopardi. Milan; Gastaldi, 1950. 
83 pp. L. 300. 

Lanza De Laurentiis, M. T.— Vittorio 
Alfieri. Bologna; Casciano, Cappelli, 1950. 
97 pp. L. 250. 

Levi, G. A.—Vittorio Alfieri. Brescia: 
Ed. Morcelliana, 1950. 291 pp. L. 650. 

Marzot, Giulio—Un classico della con- 
troriforma: Paolo Segneri. Palermo: Pa- 
lumbo, 1950. 247 pp. L. 900. 

Mazzoleni, Filberto.—La poesia di Guido 
Gozzano. Milan: Gastaldi, 1950. 79 pp. 
L. 300. 

Montanari, Fr.—Giosué Carducci intimo. 
Florence: Barbéra, 1950. 185 pp. L. 700. 

Muscara, Corrado—Il dolore nei “ Pro- 
messi sposi.” Rome; Bardi, 1950. 207 pp. 
L. 800. 

Parente, Gino.—II pensiero di Ugo Fos- 
colo. Milan; Gastaldi, 1950. 58 pp. L. 250. 

Petrini, Enzo.—Pascoli. Brescia: La 
seuola, 1950. 154 pp. L. 180. 

Piepoli, Anna.—La poesia del mistero dal 
Leopardi al Pascoli. Bari: Palladino, 1948. 
132 pp. 
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Ragonese, Gaetano.—La poesia e la poe- 
tica del Tasso dalla Gerusalemme alla 
Liberata. Palermo: Univ. di Palermo, 1950. 
48 pp. 

Schiaffini, Alfredo.— Momenti di storia 
della lingua italiana. Bari; Ed. Leonardo 
da Vinci, 1950. 139 pp. L. 600. 

Zagaria, Rocco.—P. Serafino da Salandra 
ispiratore di Milton. Bari: Resta, 1950. 
87 pp. L. 450. 


SPANISH 


Abrea Gémez, Ermilo and J. S. Flores.— 
Historias de don Quijote basadas en la in- 


mortal obra de Cervantes. New York: 
American Book Co., 1950. x + 158 pp. 
$2.20. 


Angel, J. L. and R. J. Dixson.—Tests and 
Drills in Spanish Grammar. New York: 
Latin Am. Inst. Press, 1950. 216 pp. $1.60. 

Bécquer, G. A.—Teatro, ed. J. A. Tamayo. 
Madrid: C. 8. 1. C., 1949. Ixxxviii + 536 pp. 

Calderén.—No hay mas fortuna que Dios, 
ed. A. A. Parker. Manchester, Eng.: U. 
Press, 1950. xl+92pp. 7/6. 

Carilla, Emilio—Pedro Henriquez Urefia 
y otros estudios. Buenos Aires: 1949. 
163 pp. 

Leavitt and Stoudemire.—Sound Spanish. 
New York: Holt, 1950. vi + 119 + xxviii 
pp. $2.50. 

Mafiach, Jorge—Examen del quijotismo. 
Buenos Aires: 1950. 168 pp. 

Mapes, E. K. and Lopez-Morillas, Juan.— 
Y va de cuento. Boston: Ginn, 1950. vii 
+ 122 pp. $1.50. 

Montero, Lazaro.—Poesia Religiosa Es- 
pafiola. Zaragoza; Edit. Ebro, 1950. 374 

Pérez Galdés.—Dofia Perfecta, ed. P. P. 
Rogers. Boston: Ginn, 1950. xxxii + 320 
pp- $2.50. 

Ramirez Pagan, Diego (ed.).—Floresta de 
Varia Poesia. 2 v. Barcelona: Selecciones 
Biblidfilas, 1950. 220 + 246 pp. 


Russell, H. J.—Practical Spanish Pho- 
netics. Oxford, Ohio: Author, 1950. 83 pp. 
$1.85. 

Schokel, L. A. (ed.).—Poesia Espafiola. 
T. 1900-25. T. um. 1925-1950. Madrid: 
Aguado, 1950. 170 + 187 pp. 


IRISH 


Bolelli, Tristano.— Due studi irlandesi. 
Preistoria della poesia irlandese. La leg- 
genda de! re dalle orecchie di cavallo in 
Irlanda. Pisa: Libr. Goliardica, 1950. 
101 pp. L. 850. 


RUSSIAN 


Alexinsky, Grégoire—La vie amére de 
Maxime Gorki. Grenoble: Arthaud, 1950, 
288 pp. Fr. 400. 


Boyer, Paul.—Chez Tolstoi, entretiens 4 
Iasnaia Poliana. Introd. par André Mazon, 
Pierre Pascal, Louis Réau. Paris: Inst. 
d’études slaves, 1950. 96 pp. 

Domar, R. A. (ed.).—Six Short Stories, 
New York: Columbia U., 1950. 113 pp. 
$2.50. 


Gifford, Henry.—Hero of His Times; a 
Theme in Russian Literature. London: 
Arnold, 1950. 224 pp. 12s. 

Hemmings, F. W. J.—Russian Novel in 
France, 1884-1914. New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1950. 250 pp. $3.50. 

Maltzoff, Nicholas.—Russian Reading and 
Conversation. New York; Pitman, 1950. 
146 pp. $1.75. 

Metzel, Boris.—Tolstoi. Paris: Tallan- 
dier, 1950. 287 pp. Fr. 300. 

Turgenev.—Three Short Stories, adapted 
and ed. R. A. Goodwin and G. V. Bobrin- 
skoy. Boston: Heath, 1950. iv + 80 pp. 
$.80. 

Vasmer, Max.—Russisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch. I. Lieferung. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1950. xl+ 64pp. M. 6.80. 

Vasmer, Max. — Russisches etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch. 2. Lieferung (Bogen 5- 
9). Heidelberg: Winter, 1950. Pp. 65-144. 


GENERAL 


‘Cohen, Marcel.—Le Langage, structure et 
évolution. Paris: Eds. sociales, 1950. 
144 pp. Fr. 160. 


Gerhardt, Mia I—La Pastorale. Essai 
d’analyse littéraire. Assen: Van Gorcum, 
1950. 317 pp. 


Niedermann, Max, Alfred Senn, Anton 
Salys.—Wéorterbuch der litauischen Schrift- 
sprache. 16 Lieferung (pal.. .—par...). 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1950. 64 pp. 


Lucas, F. L.—Greek Poetry for Everyman. 
New York: Macmillan, i951. xxxiv + 414 
pp- $3.50. 


: Pestalozzi, Heinrich: The Education of 
Man. Aphorisms. Preface by William H. 
Kilpatrick. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. xvi-+93 pp. $2.75. 


Thiel, Manfred.—Versuch einer Onto’ gie 
der Persinlichkeit. I. Die Kategorie des 
Seinzusammenhanges und die Einheit des 
Seins. Berlin: Springer, 1950. xxiv + 
635 pp. M. 29.70. 
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Announcing 


CHAPTERS on CHAUCER 


ERE is the perfect book to 
accompany the study of 
Chaucer, written by a foremost 
scholar of mediaeval literature. 
After an introductory chapter 
which places Geoffrey Chaucer 
and the fourteenth century into 
the proper literary and histori- 
cal setting, Dr. Malone focuses 
his attention on the poems them- 
selves, exploring the poet's 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


methods, analyzing his tech- 


by Kemp MALONE 


nique, interpreting his stories 
in the light of the period in 
which he lived. The greater 
part of this work is devoted toa 
study of Troilus and Criseyde 
and to The Canterbury Tales, 
although the shorter poems 
come in for their share of criti- 
cal attention. ........... $3.50 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


ing the difficult Greek verbs. 


«We om supply editions of the best- 
foreign- 
tezts of Pe publishers if they are availab 


MODERN 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
SERIES 
Utah, * 
Cours Elementaire de Francais » $1.75 
Cours Moyen de Francais—Part i - 2.25 
Cours Moyen de Francais—Part 2 . 2.50 
This series is widely used, not only in the 


United States, but throughout Canada and 
England. Each book contains ample reading 
material as well as a great variety of exercises 
for developing conversational French and 
grammar. Phonograph records with models 
of the vowel sounds, consonants, and_cor- 
rect pronunciation of the French ‘including a 
rendition in French of ‘some of the 

and the poems, are a le. 


THE ECCLESIA LATIN READER— 
Sisters of St. Joseph . . . . « $1.80 


GREEK VERB BLANK—Vaughn . -40 
A convenient time-saving device for master- 


TRANSLATIONS 


and modern { 


Write for free catalog MN. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 8, N. Y. 


A 2nd Printing of 
Stefan Einarsson’s 


CELANDIC 


Grammar — Texts — Glossary 
6x9 539 pages 


A grammar, text, and glossary 
all in one, this volume is de- 
signed for immediate and practi- 
cal use as an up to date guide 
to the Icelandic language. $5.50 


ORDER TODAY 


The Johns Hopkins Press 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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Selected GERMAN LYRICS 


Edited with Visible Vocabulary and Notes by 
George A. C. Scherer, University of Colorado 


This booklet presents nine of the great German ballads: 
Der Kénig in Thule, Der Fischer, and Erlkénig by 
Goethe; Das Schlosz am Meere by Uhland; Lorelei and 
Die Grenadiere by Heine; Archibald Douglas by Fon- 
tane; Der Handschuh by Schiller, and Lenore by Burger. 
Visible vocabularies and helpful footnotes facilitate the 
rapid and enjoyable reading of these poems early in the 
German course. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON | 


Perfect Your FRENCH 
.,.. in this natural French setting 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
av FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


MONTREAL—JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 9, 1951 
Prartect your Prenth, for profesional ese or fee business 
or pleasure, in the natural, attractive French atmosphere of 
McGill’s popular, long-established French Summer School 
at Montreal. Ideal study, conversational, residential course 
for teachers, students, and business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability who aim at graduate 
work in McGill. French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high standards by ex- 
perienced French university teachers. Resident scholarships 
and university Co-educational. Luxurious 
accommodation in Royal Victoria College, i i i 

Fee (board, residence and tuition) $285. (Canadian) 
: (Tuition only, $125.) 


French McGILL UNIVERSITY 


School MONTREAL, CANADA 
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